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School Music 
High School Choir. $9.00 


per doz. A standard, useful, and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. yer aoz. 
Fine Book for Girls’ 


h and Normal Schools. 
Choice Trios. part Songs for 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, &c. 


Grammar School Choir. ries. 
$6.00 per doz. Excellent collection for High or Gram- 
mar schools. 


Am. School Music Readers. 
ks, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 cents. Care- 
for Graded Schools. 
following are favorite collections of 
an Songs tor Common Schoo 
SONG ECHO,. H,8. PERKINS. .75 
MOCKING W. O. PERKINS. 


50 
MUSIC TEACHE C, EVEREST. 
OUR FAVORITE, . H. P. Danks, 60 


MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. LOWELL Mason. 
Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set up 
and used, and furnishing a complete course of practice. 
Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. Each, $8.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & 
153 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Questions for Written Examinations, 


Prepared by J. G. EpGeriy (formerly Superintendent 
of Manchester H.] Schools, now Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Fitchburg, Mass.) 


Pamphlet of 140 pages, 16meo. Price 50 cts. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, by . 
HOMAS W. LANE, 
Bookseller and Stationer 
150 a 16 Hanover Street, Manchester, N. H. 


For Grammar Schools and Academies. 
BY C. L. HOLTZE: 
First Lessons in Physies, 


179 pp. illustrated. Price for introduction, 55 cts. 


First Lessons in Physiology, 
192 pp. illustrated. Price for introduction, 60 cts, 
To Teachers for Examination, 50 cts. 
—o— 
NEW BOOKS. For Introduction. 
German Primer...............15 cts. 
Grammar..»........30 
“ Copy Book..........05 
Address THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING co., 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
For sale by J. L. HAMMETT, Boston. 159 ¢ 


Books! 


T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY'S 


30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, GOoopD | 
TEACHERS for any de ent, with itions. Send 
oe for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors witheut charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand | 


pu parent. stamp for specimen copy. 
The 8. School and College Directory, 


for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others sb cta, 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &., &c. 

115 zz 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 


Preparati for American and 
English Universities: 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 

Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with pri- 
vate pupils, ladies and tlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of a small class with personal tuition dering the 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the ipottomen whose names are subjoined, and b 
tie : eads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 

ambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rev, Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 

oodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor 

um 


Dr, and Mrs. eould to receive 
two or three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 


struct pu a in and Latin Com- 
position, ology, and criticism by correspondence. 
“As a Greek mad Latin Scholar, and eapeciall as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country. . Good- 
win's Testimonial. 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


Pre Bono Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parve: Much in little space. 
Ne Plas Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
NEW FEA , NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 

— AND — 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 
address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PuBLISHER, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, j 
30 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elecution bears u Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Language, History, Rhetoric, Literature, ic, Com- 
Criticism, May be pursued together 
or 8@ ly. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas, Win- 
ter Term opened Feb. 4. Send for catalogue. 

2Z J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


WANTED. 


A position as Teacher of Drawing in a public or pri- 
vate school, by a young lady whose rare natura! talents 


147 tf 


ANY TEACHER 
Sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 
WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holida 
No, for free distribution in Schools. af 


ANY TEACHER 
Sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 
BABY LAND, 


will recei 
BABY LAME mes es of the Holiday 


6 same purpose. 
D. LOTHROP & CO, 
_'S Franklin Stredt,/Soston. 
February Number of “ Good Times” 
a The IS NOW READY. 
of “Goon ” 
per year; One Dollar 
Hawley’ Street, Bostons 


have been well cultivated by a thorough course of study 
—a part of which was in the Massachusetts Normal Art 


School ; has also had some experience in teaching. 


Address 

“ DRAWING TEACHER,” 

1574 At this Office. 

TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Prof. A. LODEMAN, of the State Normal School, Ep. 
lanti, Michigan, will take with him to Europe a select 
party of ladies and gentlemen, to sail June 27. He will 

send circulars on application. 156 d 
UTLER’S Improved Reading Case,—used 
B in many of our best Primary Schools,—inay be ob- 


100, BUTLER, Whitehall, N.Y. 
LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


Bouton hey.” 
J. E. Murdoch, §. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers,| LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
miér legon de pe has been printed. It may be 
obtained free, by addressing the anthor, 1481 Broadway, 
New York. The first Latin Book, “ Talks with Caesar 
De Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the next meeting of 
the Normal School. The first chapter of this work will 
be out by March 19; also, the “ The Jntroduction to the 
Latin and Greek.” 
lege,on July Oth. ‘The programme of the School will 
ege, on July 9th. e e 00 
be ready February 15. 154 tf 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully | red to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessors of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
stants for every department of instruction, For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I, The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III, The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students and 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, See’ 

137 College Hill, Mass. 
English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 

No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, D. 1860.) 


The course of y is arranged to secure a thorough 

hg pee for University and for the Scien- 

ific Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. [102tf] W.N. EA 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 

forte phiet ever published, treating of Mrs. M. 
\\ Brown's eat METAPHYSICAL 
EH). DESCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
¥ Noisesin the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
LY ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 

tien, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 

Insanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, 
Rheumat am, Scare 
let Fever,—all Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLs THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms, 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well. Itis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 

per, humerous en ving» etc. ; contains testimonials 
From all parts of the world ; also reasons logically op 
the cause and tion of disease. Address Mrs. M. 
G. Brown, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. 

The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

re Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be roe? 


three sizes, from all Druggists. 


Thousands of Teachers 


Have testified to the excellence 
of Mr. Palmer’s latest work 
for singing claases and country 
choirs. It is far ahead of his 
earlier works, and the elements 
of success are stamped on every 
page, in all its bright depart- 


SONG 
ments. No wide-awake teacher 
can afford to miss it. 


HERALD, 


AND FOR MUSICAL ENOWLEDGE, 


There is no work compara- 


ble with Theory of 
PALMER'S Music, which has opened a 
THEORY OF new road to musical science. 


It makes all plain, simple, 


and clear to teachers and pu- 

M U S | C pils. It makes the study of 
* | music a pleasure, instead of 

an irksome task. Price $1.00. 
Every Singer and Piano Player should subscribe for 


CHURCHS’ MUSICAL VISITOR. 
Every number contains two dollars’ worth of music, 
anda large quantity of musical news, sketches, stories 
etc., by the best writers. Elegant volume of beautiful 
music free to every subscriber. $1.50a year. Full par- 
ticulars on receipt of stamp. : 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


139e0ow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
E. TOURJEE 


MUSICAL . 
BUREAU. Music Hall, Boston. 


Sq., N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehl, Pud. 
, 10/12, 16 and 30 in. in diam. Send for a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
GLOBES, talog H. B, Nims & CO.. Troy, $66 free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


G, | eign Birds’ 


{our Wee 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher cl mey, and 
AMERICAN Scuoot ESTs, 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colle th Teachers 

of known calibre and chal Y. Represents 

reliable Teachers seeking posi Sells and rents 

School Properties, Gives Parents’ jation of goed 


Schools, Circulars,with >nts,for stamp, 


J. W. SCHERME:; = VM. Seq’ 

From Rev. €. V. Spear, A.™ plewood Inst. 
Pittsfield, Mass.—* have fed Mr. Scher. 
merhorn as THE School Agent in this country; 
and ‘THE person to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. No rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.” 


NEW PLAYS. 


“If the succeeding numbers are as as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand.” —Nat. Teach. Monthly, 
Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- 
tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure 
in tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and 
take well. “Odds with the Enemy,” “Seth Green- 
back,” and “The Sparkling Cup” (temperance), dramas. 
“Initiating a Granger,” “ Wanted: A Correspondent,” 
and “A Family Strike,”—farces; 15 cts. each. Send 
for descriptive circulars. . 8. DENNISON 

149¢0w DeKalb, DeKalb Co., 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta7~ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4 
14 Catalogues on application. “ZZ 


, 

Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what.can be fur 
nished them for given sums which this may indicate, 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
M Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Adso-most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
Eggs. Send for Circular to 
57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupEents AND Common Scuoo.s. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, comeleith 
of 58 various Instruments and M ore, price $55.00. 
ater Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 

various School illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro 
ecdical, cal, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible Mouse, Astor Place, New York. 


DRAWIN @ IN! STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Botanical Glasses, Microsco Telesco 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on — 


Address JAMES W. QUEEN & 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 POULTON 8T.,-N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


Just For 
PROGRESSIOMETRE } reacters. 
A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, nse privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of approbation’’ of the aver- 
e scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


7a ete. {METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, } 


Eighty , 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
te Printed heads for Punctuality Regularity, De- 
rtmen ummary Remarks Cc. 
Pre H. 8. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


LIT, AND. ED. NOTES, 


com much in little. Sketchy, 
Moderator of Kearney School Dis- 


trict, Trustee of Doane Feliogs, Regent of State Uni- 
versity. $1.00 a year; 6 mos.,50 cts. First No., Feb. 15, 
Address L. B. FIFIELD, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


. 
4 
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Price 75c.; $7.50 a dozen. 
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| KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


130 
J. L. SMITH, 


E. RITCHIE SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the agen 
illustration of the PHY SECAL SCIENCES 
Their Catal e contains testimonials from the most 


distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. 8. Rircute & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig and J. Du- 
jae g Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trical Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 
soaps; and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 

Se goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


PRitchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 
trated, 5 on @ 4 (When writ- 


ing, please 118 


(TRADE MARK) 


Pas’ Fun. 15, 1970. 
WASHSTAND. 


— 


EVERY HOUSE, SCHOOL- ROOM, 
AND OFFICE IN THE LAND 
: Should be Supplied with the 


“SANITARY” 
Portable Wash Stand. 


Instantaneous Flow of Water. 
Operates Like a Stationary Stand. 
No Breaking of Bowls, Pitchers, 
or Slop Jars, as none are required. 
No Slopping of Water over the Carpet. 
No Sewer-Gases in Bedrooms. 
No Plumbers’ Bills to Pay. 


exclusive rs, su 

rior to any other ely by te Pr "Bocuse that you e 

“ Sanitary Portable,” if you ‘desire perfect sa tion. 
Medal & Diploma awarded at Centennial Exhibition. 

Diploma at American Institute, 1877. 

PORTABLE WASH STAND CO. 

708 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. 155 f 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1646. 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Macilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


lll Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


108 cow 


4 


wew YORK 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving é. -inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ““ APPAKATUS of excel- 
lent design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 


Large cloth bound Catalogues, $1 50 each. N. B—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


Highest Award and Medal from the 
American Institute. 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 
Parlor Rowing Apparatus, 


A COMPLETE GYMN 

—~ our house, adapted for young and old, male 

female, from five years up. FIrTy DIF- 
FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE. 

The only Rowing Apparatus 

invented i a Professional Ath- 

lete of ten years experience as 


in Forope and America. 


We will Write us 
for 
send a Set = 
on trial. Circular. 


Model of 
map of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 
ive ot a State or Territory. Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The models in tion resemble a rel 
74 pieces, each piece being the represen’ 


McLEES & WARREN, oat [149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PREMIUM GIFT. 


Or Christ’s Farewell to his Mother. 


ASS ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING & 


GIVEN AWAY 


The subject of this beautiful ane is taken from JonN—19th Chapter; 26th and 
27th Verses—and relates to one of the most remarkable incidents in the | fetime of our 
Savior. The sorrow manifested in the judgment net just prior to his crucifixion, and 
the sad faces of both mother and son as he bids his mother that last farewell, vividly 


portraying the touching scene, makes ita 


MASTERPIECE OF ART, 


and a Gift that all will be more than pleased with, 


CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT, IT IS WORTH $5.00 TO YOU. 
On 474 of this Certificate together with nineteen cents (89@) in Currency or Postage 
Stamps y postage and mounting charges we willsend the $5.00 Steel. Engraving 
2 wide by 2'4 feet long, entitled 


CHRIST’S FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER 
by mail post paid. B@~ Send for Bograving at once stating Name in full, together 
with Post-Otfice addrexs, County, and Sta Address all orders to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING C0. No. 4 Home St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Arrangements have been made with the Continenta! Pwiisbing Co,, No. 4 Home 8t., 
Cincinnati, O., tosupply this $5.00 Steel Engraving, 2 feet wide and 2's feet long, FREL. : 


PREMIUM GIFT. 


155 zz HARRISON INK X. 'Go 


esworth $5 free, 


Portland Me, 


Id Any Any minke 912 day ot home, Costly to $20 day athome. Sax 


Used and recommended by the j 


leading Physicians of this and 
=<" * 3: other cities. 
Price Complete only $10.00. 
= Sent on rece pt ef price to any |; 
Geography Made Attractive use or Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


27 South-Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Publisher and { MAPS} Manufacturer, 
MAPS, ATLASES, and GLOBES, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Spring Map ROLLERS a Specialty. 
THE SIMPLEST & CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for Circular. ; 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


DIAMOND 


Wall Slating. 


J in 


teacher in colleges and schools | yaa 


$1.00] HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART........... 1.75 | GALLON..... 6.00 


A Suitable Brush, 75 cents. 


ed 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 

BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
eee in 1837. 

wish the bats etary tor 


Alarms, Tower 
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ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY > 
ing Cards, Labels, markin, 3 
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ints 4 line; 
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THE WHITE CZAR. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Dost thou see on the rampart’s height 

That wreath of mist, in the light 

Of the midnight moon ? Oh, hist! 

It is not a wreath of mist; 

It is the Czar, the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! * 


He has heard, among the dead, 

The artillery roll o’erhead ; 

The drums, and the tramp of feet 

Of his soldiery in the street; 

He is awake! the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


He has heard in the grave the cries 

Of his people: ‘‘ Awake! arise!”’ 

He has rent the gold brocade 

Whereof his shroud was made; 

He is risen! the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on, 
Over river and morass, 
Over desert and mountain-pass ; 
The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


He looks from the mountain-chain 
Toward the seas, that cleave in twain 
The continents; his hand é 
Points southward o’er the land 
Of Roomelee! O Czar, 

Batyushka! Gosudar! 


And the words break from his lips; 

I am the builder of ships, 

And my ships shall sail these seas 

To the Pillars of Hercules! 

I say it; the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


‘‘The Bosphorus shall be free; 

It shall make room for me; 

And the gates of its water-streets 

Be unbarred before my fleets, 

I say it; the White Ozar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


‘* And the Christian shall no more 

Be crushed, as heretofore, 

Beneath thine iron rule, 

O Sultan of Istamboul! 

I swear it! I, the Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar!”’ 


*The White Czar is PetertheGreat. Batyushka, Father dear, and Gosu- 
dar, Sovereign, are titles the Russsian people are fond of giving to the 
Czar in their popular songs. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— We often hear of the conflict between science and 
religion, but the conflict is really between religion and 
4 certain class of scientists. The utterances of many, 
Whose names are written high in science temples, un- 
mistakably recognize God and the religion of the Bible. 
Professor Dana, speaking of the Mosaic account of the 
creation, says: “ Examining it'as a geologist, I find it 
to be in perfect accord with known science; therefore, 
as a Christian, I assert that the Bible narrative must 
be inspired.” 

— There is a beautiful precept somewhere which says, 


if you have been injured, or think you have been, it 


wae be well to follow,—“ Excuse half and forgive the 
rest. 


— The ailments of a large majority of chronic in- 
valids begin and progress because of their living, in 
Some way or manner, in disobedience to law. What 
they call science is a subsidy, — a gross, bungling at- 
tempt to break down law by bribery. Put into plain 
Phrase, it reads, “I will sin, and escape by paying for 
indulgence and absolution ”; and nature, who never 
allows any one to escape her jurisdiction, plays with 
them as Izaak Walton, the. famous angler, did with 
‘rout, till stupefied with their. nonsense of irresponsi- 
bility, they all of 'a sudden find themselves stranded. 


Their foul play with nature has ended in their ruin, by 
one of her simple by-plays. Of them it may be said as 
David said of his great captain, — “Died Absalom as a 


fool dieth.” The country is honeycombed all over with 
the graves of men and women who have died in the 
prime of their lives, because they thought themselves 
wiser than God.—James C. Jackson, M.D.. 


— The work of the schoolmaster must undo the work 
of the demagogue, and the State supplant the bigoted 
organizations of labor with industrial schools and work- 
shops. If the working men will spend the money now 
used in keeping up such organizations, and lost in strikes, 
in keeping their children at such institutions, and co- 
operating with the State, the dignity and average value 
of labor will be rapidly raised. Heretofore, public edu- 
cation has been too much in the interest of a class. The 
influence of the old scholasticism has been powerful 
enough to overbear the force of modern industrial and 
scientific demands. The resultant has leaned too much 
in one direction, and undue prominence has been given 


to professional and classical education over industrial 
and scientific training. A thorough system of indus- 
trial training must embrace the children, the working- 
men, and the people.— Gov. Hartranft, of Penn. 


— The Bishop of Manchester, who was one of the 
British Commission that came over to America twelve 
years ago to examine the schools, has lately given it as 
his opinion that the American elementary schools at- 
tempt to teach too much. Every knowable and teach- 
able thing under the sun was crowded into the curric- 
ulum, he said, and the result was that there was no 
solid instruction ; and as an instrument of mental dis- 
cipline, that farrago of multifarious, and he might say 
omnifarious learning, was a great delusion and a pro- 
digious snare. To learn a few things well and thor- 
oughly was, he was quite sure, the right method of dis- 
ciplining the mind. 

— Superintendent Corthell, of Maine, says with great 
good sense that no examination, written or oral, is a 
test of a candidate’s fitness to teach; and adds that an 
examination should be a test not only of knowledge of 


subjects, but of ability to instruct, — knowledge of 
methods,—and even of the candidate’s fitness in respect 
to the organization and discipline of a school. 


— Above all things, let my imaginary pupil have 
preserved the freshness and yigor of youth in his mind 
as well as his body. The educational abomination of 
desolation of the present day is the stimulation of young 
people to work at high pressure by incessant compet- 
itive examinations. Some wise man (who probably was 
not an early riser) has said of early risers in general, 
that they are conceited all the forenoon and stupid all 
the afternoon. Now, whether this is true of early 
risers in the common acceptation of the word or not, I 
will not pretend to say; but it is too often true of the 
unhappy children who are forced to rise too early in 
their classes. They are conceited all the forenoon of 
life, and stupid all the afternoon. The vigor and fresh- 
ness which should have been stored up for the purposes 
of the hard struggle for existence in practical life, have 
been washed out of them by precocious mental debauch- 
ery,—by book-gluttony and lesson-bibbing. Their fac- 
ulties are worn out by the strain put upon their callow 
brains, and they are demoralized by worthless childish 
triumphs before the real work of life begins. I have 
no compassion for sloth, but youth has more need for 
intellectual rest than age; and the cheerfulness, the 


tenacity of purpose, the power of work which make 
many a successful man what he is, must often be placed 
to the credit, not of his hours of industry, but to that 
of his hours of idleness in boyhood. Even the hardest 
worker of us all, if he has to deal with anything above 
mere details, will do well, now and again, to let his 
brain lie fallow for a space. The next crop of thought 
will certainly be all the fuller in the ear, and the weeds 
fewer.—Prof. Huxley, in Pop. Science Monthly. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT.—(IIL) 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 


There are two degrees of knowledge that we may 
have of a foreignlanguage. We may learn, first, simply 
to read it fluently ; or, besides that, and beyond it, we 
may learn also to speak it and to write it. It is prob- 
able that any mature person at all educated, who can 
speak a language that is not his vernacular, can also 
read it proportionately well; and that many of us read 
German and French with ease and in great amounts, 
who would hesitate to deliver a course of lectures in 
either language. 

Now, Greek and Latin may be learned in all these 
ways, not only so that they can be read easily, but-also 
so that they can be written and spoken. But should 
we undertake to give our pupils, whether in school or 
college, this comprehensive knowledge of these lan- 
guages? It certainly does not seem possible, under 
present conditions, to teach them to talk Greek and 
Latin; and it may be greatly doubted whether it would 
be wise, if it were possible, to give this power as one 
valuable in itself. The body of pupils, moreover, should 
not be taught to write these languages as an end in 
itself, but simply as the means to an end, and that end 
the power to read them accurately as well as rapidly. 
This power of reading them rapidly and accurately we 
ought to give to those whom we instruct, and the exist 
ing conditions in no way make it difficult to do this. 
There need be, further, no violent change of methods. 

This would be the proper place for producing argu- 
ments to prove that the ability to read Greek and Latin 
at sight is a possession of very great value, and that to 
confer this power is a high and proper aim for a teacher ; 
but surely no one doubts this who believes that these 
languages should be studied at all. 

Before proceeding, in the next article, to suggest how 
pupils are to be taught to read at sight, it will not, per- 
haps, be improper to digress, and consider briefly whether 
Greek can properly be called a “dead language,” and 
whether it be really possible for any one to learn to 
speak it. No one, probably, doubts that a speaking 
knowledge of Latin can be acquired, and doubtless the 
fact is commonly known that to-day this language is 
the vehicle of much of the instruction in the German 
gymnasium in the last years, and in the university, just 
as once all the lectures in a German university on any 
subject whatever were delivered in Latin. 

President Felton, in his lectures before the Lowell 
Institute in 1854, while calling attention to the fact 
that ‘there were important distinctions between ancient 
and modern Greek, which grew out of changes of struct- 
ure no less than modifications of the meaning of words,’ 
still said that ‘it was true that modern Greek was sub- 
stantially the language that was spoken in the time of 
Demosthenes.’ The stock comparison is that there is 


less difference between modern Greek and classic Greek 
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than there is between the English of to-day and that of 
Chaucer. If this be true, the language is in no proper 
sense “dead.” Modern Greek uses the alphabet, the 
accents, and largely the words of the ancient language, 
and when it has occasion to make new words, like rail- 
way and steamboat, has an exhaustless store of stems 
and roots from which to draw, and says in terms that 
Xenophon would have got some idea from at once, 
and A foreigner is much as- 
tonished at the ease with which modern Greeks of the 
educated classes deal with the ancient language. Many 
a one who makes no pretension to learning has a read- 
ing acquaintance with it, so extensive as to put many a 
modern professor to shame. Mrs. Schliemann, a modern 
Greek, has, as is well known, Homer by heart. Not 
only is ancient Greek studied industriously by some 
four thousand boys and young men in the eleven gym- 
nasia scattered throughout the kingdom of Greece, and 
in the University of Athens, but also, and this is very 
convincing, the girls in the different schools are set to 
reading it early. In the Arsakion, —a girls’ school 
with a thousand pupils, — among the authors read are 
Xenophon, Homer, Plato, and Thucydides. 

Now as a matter of fact, and after what has been said 
it will not be surprising, many modern Greeks can talk 
good classic Greek, not of course in the periods of 
Demosthenes, but plainly and simply, and yet so that 
they would have been understood easily enough 2500 
years ago. The rector of the University told the writer 
in 1872 that there was a coterie of professors in the 
University who, in addressing one another, eschewed 
modern idioms entirely. Who can doubt that their 
conversation, at least, was as elegant in style as that of 
the Gods in Lucian! 


VARIETIES. 


— “Minister: “Don’t you know it’s wicked to catch 
fish on the Sabbath ?” Small boy (not having had a 
nibble all the morning): “ Who’s catchin’ fish ?” 

— An ignorant teacher is like a blind torch-bearer 
with an unlighted torch ; he holds it up, but it gives no 
light, and he does not know it. 

— The person was deaf and dumb. “TI don’t care,” 
said the judge, passionately, “whether he is or not. 
Here is the constitution of the United States before 
me. It guarantees to every man the right of speech ; 
and so long as I have the honor of a seat on this bench, 
it shall not be violated or invaded. What the constitu- 
tion guarantees to a man, I’m bound he shall have.” 

— Whea the Greek Anaximander was told that the 
very boys laughed at his singing, made this beautiful 
and suggestive reply: “Then I must learn to sing 
better.” 

— Professor: “Is the intensity of gravity greater at 
the poles, or at the equator?” Sophomore: “ Yes, sir !” 
Professor: “Which ?” Sophomore: “It’s greater.” 

— “Bruddrin’,” said an elderly colored preacher, in 
the course of a funeral sermon over the remains of one 
of his flock whose head had been caved in by the hind 
feet of a mule,—“ Bruddrin’, it am pow’ful strange dat, 
arter mo’n a hundred y’ars ’sastrus ’speriment, a culled 
pusson shud pussist in ’prochin’ a mule fum de r’ar.” 


— Dr. Wilkes, in his recent work on Physiology, re- 
marks that “it is estimated that the bones of every 
adult person require to be fed with lime enough to make 
a marble mantel every eight months.” It will be per- 
ceived, therefore, that in the course of about ten years, 
each of us eats three or four mantel-pieces and a few 
sets of front door-steps. And in a long life I suppose it 
is fair to estimate that a healthy American could devour 
the Capitol at Washington, and perhaps two or three 
medium-sized marble quarries besides. It is awful to 
think of the consequences, if aman should be shut off 
from his supply of lime for a while, and then should get 

in a cemetery. An ordinary tombstone would 
hardly he enough for a lunch for him.—Zz. 


— One bad example soils many good precepts. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


XVI—SIR WALTER SCOTT: 1771—1832. 

Among his minor peculiarities we might notice his singular 
talent for description, and especially for the description 
of scenes abounding in motion or action of any kind. In 
this department, indeed, we conceive him to be almost with- 
out a rival, either among modern or ancient poets.—Jefrey. 

It is the great glory of Scott that, by nice attention to cos-| 
tume and character in his novels, he has raised them to his- 
toric importance without impairing their interest as works of 
art. Who, now, would imagine that he could form a satisfac- 
tory notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that had not 
read Kenilworth, or of Richard Coeur de Lion, and his brave 
paladins, that had not read Ivanhoe ?—W. H. Prescott. 

Who is there that, looking back over a great portion of his 
life, does not find the genius of Scott administering to his 
pleasures, beguiling his cares, and soothing his lonely sor- 
rows ?—Irving. 

He died a great man, and, what is more,a good man. He 
has left us a double treasure,—the memory of himself, and the 
possession of his works. Both of them will endure.— W. £. 
Gladstone. 

I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 

1. Poems. Complete. Edited by F. T. Palgrave. ‘‘Globe”’ 
edition. Price $1.50. 

2. Pozems. Complete. 

8. “ 
about 50 cents. 

4. Lady of the Lake. “ Riverside” edition. Price $1.25. 

5. Printed separately, for school pur- 
poses, by various publishers. Price about 25 cents. 

6. Dagleish’s Scott Reader. (Poems.) Price 75 cents. 

7. Poems. ‘British Poets.’”’ 1 vol.; price $1.00. 

8. Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and others of the 
long poems, printed separately; English editions, in paper, 
about 25 cents each. 

9. Waverley Novels. The American ‘Scotch Plaid’ edi- 
tion; also various English editions, in paper, price about 25 
cents each. 

English school editions of Scott’s separate poems, with 
notes, etc., will cost, in this country, from five to ten cents 
each. [For list of prices see JouURNAL, Vol. VI., p. 161.] 

The various text-books are quite full in their notices 
of Scott and his writings. For a most thorough anal- 
ysis of this author and his works, consult Chap. XX. in 
Shaw’s Complete Manual of English Literature. For 
additional general reading, see a most interesting essay 
by Prescott, the historian (Biog. and Critical Miscel- 
lanies); Irving’s account of his visit to Scott, in 1816 ; 
also Cornish’s Waverley Manual, a hand-book of the 
chief places, characters, incidents in the Waverley novels. 


Advanced Work. 

The biography of Scott, by his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
is the principal and authoritative life, and the centen- 
ary memorial (1871), comprising contributions of 
seventy-seven friends and neighbors, forms an appendix 
of biographical notes. The briefer lives are those of 
Mackensie, Gilfillan, Chambers, Cunningham, Gleig, 
and Palgrave. There are German lives by Elze and 
Eberty. See also Hogg’s Familiar Anecdotes, How- 
itt’s Homes and Haunts, Jerdan’s Men I Have Known, 
and Goodrich’s Famous Men of Modern Times. Essays 
on Scott have been written by Carlyle, Southey, Jef- 
frey, Jerrold, Alison, Thackeray, Whipple, Leslie 
Stephen, and many others. Consult Harpers’ Maga- 
zine, Vols. III.; XXVI.; XXXIII.; and XXXVI. 


II,— SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


Of the poems, we should select passages from the 
Lady of the Lake and Marmion. It would be a good 
plan to study critically Canto I. of the former poem, 
and then read quite rapidly the remaining cantos, skip- 
ping the least interesting passages. If a complete edi- 
tion of the poems is used, it is advisable to read Scott 
on the same general plan which we have recommended 
for Byron ; i. ¢., by choice selections. While little time 
or attention can be devoted to the poems, by all means 
reserve most of it for the Waverley Novels. Select one, 
either Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, or The Talisman, and let 
the best passages be read critically in the class, and re- 
quiring these selections to be connected together by 


“ Diamond ”’ edition. Price $1.00. 
Routledge’s edition. Paper, price 


home-reading. 
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Ill. — GUIDE ANALYSIS TO CANTO I.: LADY OF THE 
LAKE. 


I. InvocatTion.—First 27 lines. 
** Harp of the North! that mouldering long hast hung.” 
(1. The stag startled from his lair: 
‘* With one brave bound the copse he 
cleared.”’ 
2. The pursuit begins: 
4 ‘* With bark, and whoop, and wild halloo.”’ 
8. One horseman outrides his comrades: 
headmost Horseman rode alone.”’ 
4. His gallant horse falls dead: 
** Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more.”’ 
(1. Sunset on the mountains: 
‘** Bathed in floods of living fire.”’ 
III. 2. Descriptive of the mountain scenery: 
THE SCENERY | “The scenery of a fairy dream.” 
8. The Stranger’s soliloquy: 
‘* What a scene was here!” 
(1. He sounds his bugle,—the Lady of the Lake 
presents herself: 
The guardian Naiad of the strand.” 
IV. THE 2. Description of the Lady: 
MEETING. ** And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace,”’ 
. 8. Her meeting with the Stranger, and his 
description: 
‘* His limbs were cast in manly mould.”’ 


Vv. Tue { The invitation, and the passage to the Island: 


Tl. 
THE CHASE. 


WELCOME, ‘* O’er the lake the shallop flew.” 
(1. Descriptive of the island home: 
‘Strange of structure and device.” 
2. The entrance, —the sword falls from the 


sheath: 
VI. THe Angry steel that moment rung.” 
CHIEFTAIN’S ; 3. The Mistress greets her guest: 
IsLAND ‘*Mature of age, a graceful dame.” 
Home. 4. Ellen’s song of the Soldier: 


** Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er.”’ 
5. The Stranger retires—his fitful dreams— 
the moonlight walk—retires at last to rest: 
And sank into undisturbed repose.”’ 


. 


IV.—QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 


The hall was cleared,—the stranger’s bed 
Was there of mountain heather spread, 
Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 
And dreamed their forest sports again. 


Lady of the Lake, Canto I.; beginning with the last 80 lines. 

Explain as far as you can the plan of a Scottish chieftain’s 
dwelling in those days. Can you recall, from a preceding 
passage, the description of this “‘lodge’? What was the 
‘hall,’ and for what used? Was it so in this instance? why 
so? Was cleared,—what is meant by this? Was the hall a 
favored place for a guest, or was it used as a matter of neces- 
sity? Of what was the bed made? What is heather ? 
Was it generally used for this purpose? Why so? What 
is the nearest growth to it we have in our own woods ? 
Hundred, how used here? Why should so many guests have 
been entertained on this distant island ? What is the force of 
the fourth line ? Why dream of “forest sports’? more than 
anything else ? Translate the fifth and sixth lines into prose. 
Does the heather shed anyfragrance ? Meaning of moorland ? 
Why use the phrase, round his head? What does spell mean 
here? Meaning of fever? How could you dispose of the 
next sixteen verses, as a whole ? Why broken dreams? Im- 
age rose,—explain in detail these two words. What was the 
first broken dream ? the second ? third? fourth? Meaning 
of brake ? Why use the word flounders? Barge,—literal or 
rhetorical? What do you understand by His standard falls, 
his honor’s lost? How are the next two lines used? How 
dispose of them grammatically? Explain the figure of rhet- 
oric in these two verses. Do the scenes of youth often return 
indreams ? Of confident, undoubting truth,—how dispose of the 
phrase? Explain the meaning. Soul,—prose for what? Why 
use the word in this connections? Why interchanged? Force 
of estranged? dim procession? Is this last dream a common 
experience with all? Why should doubt distract him? Force 
of the next exclamatory verse ? of the next two ? Why should 
he naturally dream of Ellen? What is a gauntlet? Force of 
cold? Render the next six lines in prose. Force of grisly? 
Why should the changed phantom bear any resemblance to 
Ellen? Are these sudden changes common in dreams ? What 
was the effect on the sleeper? In the following four lines, of 
what have we a concise and beautiful description ? Meaning 
of trophies? Where were they generally kept? Have we 
any relic of this custom in this country? Why uncouth tro- 
phies ? On what did the guest fix his eye, and why? What 
was a falchion? What was the effect on him, and why ? Why 
is the word whirl used ? Force of giddy whirl ? The wild rose, 
—expanse : in these six lines of what do we have a most beau- 
tiful description ? Explain the first two lines ? Why does the 
poet speak of the birch-trees weeping their fragrant balms ? 
Of the aspen sleeping? Explain the last two lines. A.e they 
true to nature ? What was the effect of this moonlight view 
upon the guest ? Is it a fact that persons really feel this calm 
of nature, or is it figurative ? Illustrate by quotations from 


V—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 
1. If the Lady of the Lake is read, seck for passages 
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from this beautiful poem to commit. The following 


are some of the best : 
In listening mood, she seemed to stand. (Canto I., stanza 17.) 
On his bold visage middle age. (Canto I., stanza 21.) 
Like dew on the mountain. (Canto IIIL., stanza 316.) 
The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new. (Canto IV., 


stanza 1.) 
2, Some very familiar verses come from the Lay of 


the Last Minstrel : 


If thou woulds’t view fair Melrose aright. (Canto IL., 
stanza 1.) 

In peace, Love tunes the Shepherd’s reed. (Canto IIL., 
stanza 1.) 

True love’s the gift which God has given. (Canto V., 
stanza 13.) 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. (Canto VL, 
stanza 2.) 


3. From Marmion: 


Tis an old tale, and often told. 
O what a tangled web we weave. 
O woman! in our hours of ease. 


(Canto II., stanza 27.) 
(Canto VI., stanza 17.) 
(Canto VL., stanza 30.) 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE.—(IV.) 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, Pu.D., 
Member of the Prussian Society of Industrial Engineers. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ROADS AND BRIDGES 
AT PARIS. 


Programmes of the Courses of Lectures and Projets, viz. : 
Resistance of Materials — Hydraulics — River Im- 
provements — Canals and Water-works. 


PROGRAMME OF COURSES OF LECTURES AND PROJETS. 


In order to establish a rational order in teaching, 
and to avoid duplicating the lessons of the professors, 
the programme of each course has been accurately de- 
fined and published by the Council of Instruction, thus 
furnishing a most useful syllabus both to professors and 
students. 

It has been found impracticable, in this paper, to in- 
sert even an outline of the courses and projets. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with making brief 
abstracts of the following: viz., Applied Mechanics, 
River and Harbor Improvements, and Agricultural 
Hydraulics.* 


COURSE ON RESISTANCE OF MATERIALS. 


This includes the theory of the centre of gravity, the 
moment of inertia, and the centre of percussion, of plane 
surfaces; the study of the changes of forms of prisms 
due to the action of forces, tending to extend, to com- 
press, to shear, to bend, or to twist them; solids of 
equal resistance; the complete theory of continuous 
girders, with the graphical methods of representing 
the moments of flexure and shearing forces; the theory 
of curved pieces; the comparison of iron-arched bridges 
with continuous-girder bridges, and suspension bridges ; 
resistances of surfaces, as boilers, etc.; the theory of 
tight and of oblique arches; the graphical methods of 
M. Méry and Durand-Claye; thrust of earth, stability 
of revetment-walls; lattice-girders; American systems 
of trusses; theory of vibrations; vibrations of girders 
subjected to rolling roads, 

Projets.—In connection with this course two projets 
are given: 1st. To calculate and graphically represent 
the moments of flexure and shearing strains for a con- 
tinuous girder resting upon five supports, and subjected 
toa permanent load, a proof load, and a rolling load. 
2d. To make the designs for the construction and estab- 
lishment of an iron roof according to the system of 
Polonceau; and the drawings to exhibit graphically the 
moments of flexure and the shearing strains of the 
rafters ; also a memoir to contain the calculation of the 
dimensions of the principal pieces of the roof, with the 
estimation of its total weight. 


COURSE IN HYDRAULICS. 

This includes analytical hydrostatics and hydrody- 
namics; the flow of liquids from orifices, in pipes, and 
’n open canals and rivers; the doctrine of the reciprocal 
Pressure of a fluid and a solid during their relative mo- 


*w, 
tauglt hese subjects except the first is, s0 far as we can learn, 


tion; the measurement of the flow of a stream; the 
movement of gas; the theory and construction of water- 
wheels, turbines, and pumps. 

Projets.—The projets in connection with this course 
are three in number: 1st. To furnish designs for a 
breast-wheel with a given fall and volume of water, to- 
gether with a descriptive memoir containing the calcu- 
lation of the efficiency. 2d. The same for a Fourneyron 
turbine, 3d. To make the calculations for the estab- 
lishment of a system of water-works, for supplying a 
town, including the motors, pumps, water-pipes, etc. 

COURSE ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Part First,—River Improvements.—Rivers in their 
natural state; methods for towage or propulsion; opera- 
tions requisite to obtain sufficient data to ascertain the 
practicability of the improvement of a given river. 
Dredging; rectification; contraction of the river-bed; 
closing secondary branches; bank defences. Tidal rivers. 
Dams; special study of movable dams; systems of 
Poirée, of Desfontaines, of Chanoine, of Girard, ete. ; 
construction and establishment of movable dams; means 
of ascending or descending the dams; side locks. Cost 
of river improvement by narrowing the channel; exam- 
ples: the Garonne, the Meuse, the Moselle, etc. Cost 
of improvement by the establishment of locks and mov- 
able dams, as the Seine, the Sadne, the Yonne, the Oise, 
etc. Difference in the price of freight before and after 
these improvements. 

Part Second,—Canals.—Lateral canals; canals with 
a summit level; construction of reservoirs; of masonry 
dikes. Practical details; earth-work; stanching; tun- 
nels; foundation and construction of locks and acces- 
sory works. Diminution of the cost of freight after 
successive improvements. 

Part Third,—Water-works for towns and cities.— 
Sources of water; artesian wells; rivers. Machines for 
raising water; hydraulic motors; pumps; steam-pump- 
ing engines. Plate-iron and stone reservoirs. Graph- 
ical methods to determine the thickness of the arches, 
walls, and buttresses. Arrangements for filtering; allow- 
ance for consumption. Location and arrangement of 
the conduits. Calculation of the proper diameter; means 
of preserving the pipes from rust. Effects of sudden 
shocks; joints; trial before covering. Different forms 
and arrangements for the valves, stop-cocks, hydrants, 
etc. Example of the distribution in a city. 

Projets.—In connection with this course two projets 
are given. The first is one for the improvement of an 
inland river. The second is for the improvement of a 


tidal river. 
PROGRAMME. 


Projet for the Construction of a Navigable Pass.— 
It is required to rendera river constantly navigable that 
has in its natural state an insufficient draught of water, 
except from the effect of the tide, which is felt for a 
considerable distance up the stream. The pass by which 
this improvement is to be effected should be at least 
fifty feet wide. It should be arranged to open automat- 
ically when the tide reaches a certain level, in order to 
give free communication between the river and the sea; 
while at the same time it should offer no obstruction to 
the entrance of vessels. 

The cheapest and simplest solution (the one here 
recommended), is the employment of a needle barrage, 
in which the fermettes are replaced by a revolving 
wrought-iron girder or drawbridge to support the needle 
heads, while their feet rest against a sill firmly fixed in 
the masonry bed. The girder should be balanced upon 
its pivot, and its stability so assured that the pressure 
of the needles should not produce perceptible deflection. 
Height of the stone abutments, 10 feet; the bed of the 
river is a layer of soft mud, 20 feet deep, resting upon 
schistous rock. 

The students are required to present: 1st. The plan, 
elevation, and transverse section of the navigable pass, 
on a scale of yy. 2d. The details of the girder, its pivot, 
etc., on @ scale sufficiently great to exhibit perfectly the 
system of construction. 3d. The plans, and such sec- 


tions as may be required to show the method adopted 
for the foundations. 4th. An explanatory memoir, con- 
taining the computations for the stability of the girder, 
and the dimensions of its different parts. 


ABOUT THOREAU. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. - 


We did not require Mr. H. A. Page’s little book to 
introduce us to Thoreau. We have known and loved 
him long,—alas ! not personally, for he died too young, 
but perhaps with as close an acquaintance through his 
works. No one ever came nearer to the great heart of 
Nature. He did not need to woo her. As was said of 
another, not unlike him in his knowledge of the woods,— 

‘For Flora’s charms, while others sue, 
He freely lifts the veil for you.”’ 

It is pleasant to see a foreigner, who would be Jeast 
likely to appreciate his genius or excuse his oddities, 
dwelling so affectionately upon his memory. Yet we 
must say that the little book is valuable chiefly for 
what is told in Thoreau’s own words. Where any anal- 
ysis of his character or purposes is attempted, it 
seems too much like panegyric. The explanation of 
his eccentricities does not somehow satisfy, — it leaves 
him more mystical than we find him. Mr. Page him- 
self remarks that his hero is at his best when he is nat- 
ural; when he speculates, he becomes vague. In the 
forest he is at home at all seasons. He knows where 
the rarest flowers bloom ; he tells you to a day when 
they are due. The wild creatures are to him tame. 
They do not cease their avocations in his presence. 
The birds perch on his shoulders, the fish swim into his 
hands, the squirrels play about his feet. After reading 
Thoreau, almost every book upon the woods becomes 
tame. We remember thus perusing Hamerton’s Sy/- 
van Year. It was admirable, as is all Hamerton’s 
work ; the colors were laid on in the right places, and 
everything was artistic ; artistic, but not natural. The 
smell of the shrubs and ferns, and of the earth itself, 
seems to be wanting. We feel, with Thoreau, that we 
are in the woods, hearing the wild sounds, drinking in 
the aroma of pine and birch and sweet-fern, laving our 
hands in the pebbly brooks, and tasting rare vintage 
from unnamed berries. There are passages in Win- 
throp, here and there, that are sylvan. Holmes and 
Higginson describe such scenes with power and grace. 
St. Pierre, the author of Paul and Virginia, trans- 
ports us, with a few words, to a tropical forest, and we 
all know how much at home Shakespeare makes us in 
the forest of Arden. The quality which these writers 
have is a subtle something which eludes analysis. We 
know when it is present, and we feel equally blank and 
disappointed when it is not. Some people give us the 
spring-water, which should be dipped with the hand 
from its own mossy wells, in a tin dipper, and expect it 
to taste sweet. Thoreau would offer it to us in a cup 
of birch. #We would see the ferns lining the brink of 
the fountain, and the pebbles twinkling from the 
bottom. Nature has her rules of etiquette, and at long 
intervals there comes one who knows them. He sees 
more than others; what are guesses with them, are reve- 
lations to him. Science has only of late begun to over- 
take Goethe ; he was derided in his day for what is now 
accepted as fundamental principle. 

Mr. Page gives some passages from Thoreau that we 
had not before seen, while we miss many delicate notes 
which we have transcribed in our own note-books. 
But then, two readers are not likely to be impressed 
alike by the same thoughts. We would have been 
pleased, however, if in this handy volume had been in- 
corporated the beautiful song of “The Fisher Boy.” 
There is more of the unspeakable Atlantic in it than in 
any four stanzas we know. 


— A chunk of wisdom from Josh Billings: “Don’t 
despise your poor relations. They might get rich some- 


time, and then it would be so hard to explain things,” 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this r this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. 


MAGIC SQUARES. 


BY FRANKLIN B, HOUGH, LOWVILLE, KY. 


The symmetrical distribution of numbers in squares, so 
that their sum will amount to the same, whether added hori- 
zontally, diagonally, or vertically, has long been regarded as 
a curious but rather unprofitable study; and in days of igno- 
rance it is not wonderful that mysterious properties were 
ascribed to these combinations, and that they were used as 
amulets and astrological emblems, to deceive the simple. 

By looking into any good mathematical dictionary, or ency- 
clopedia, the reader will find much about the history of this 


subject, and an abundance of rules for the construction of 


these squares. But all of these rules are reducible to a very 
few general principles, and these may be expressed in a few 
words. We will notice, in the beginning, that separate laws 
govern the construction of these squares, according as the 
number of cells on a side is odd or even, and we will first 
notice those that have 

AN ODD NUMBER OF CELLS ON A SIDE. 

In these it will be convenient to regard the top margin as 
joining the bottom as it would be if wrapped upon a cylin- 
der, and in like manner the left-hand margin, as adjacent to 
the right; so that, in filling the squares, when we pass off from 
one margin, we may enter upon the next in proper order. The 
effect is the same as if we imagine the square to be surrounded 
on all sides by similar ones, and that when obliged to run into 
these marginal squares, we make the entry instead, in the cor- 
responding cell of the square we are now constructing. 

With these preliminaries, we now give a rule without ex- 
ception, and one which we believe includes all others, ancient 
or modern, for the construction of squares with an odd number 
of cells on a side. It is as follows: 

Rute. Fill diagonally: on coming to a cell that is filled, 
begin in some cell above or below, and continue till all are filled. 

It makes no difference where we begin, nor whether the 
diagonal filling passes upward or downward, or to the right 
or left, or into the next cornering cell, or into one less 
obliquely diagonal; nor is it of any importance, in beginning 
a new diagonal series, whether the new one begins in the next 
adjacent cell above or below, or in any other in the same ver- 
tical column. But as we begin in the diagonal filling and in 
new diagonals, so we must continue to the end. In all of 
these squares, the sum of the numbers, horizontally or verti- 
cally, will be equal; but only that square which has the middle 
number of the series in the center of the square, will have 
a diagonal addition like that of the horizontal and vertical. 

Let us apply this rule to a square of seven: 

{Sum 175 in each column.]} 


7 | 25 | 43 | 19 | 37 | 13 | 31 8|17| 26 | 35 | 37| 46| 6 
ela 
9/9 | 2) 46! | 1 | 10! 19| 28| 30 | 30 
| 41 10 | 35 | a7| | asl 4] | 
“a {a7 | |29| | [7] 9| 18 | 27 | 20 | | 
[49 [36/22 30) 6| | | | 3 | a2 | 


In this square the diagonal | In this, we moved diago- 
proceeds obliquely down to the | nally upward, but each time 
right, and the new diagonals | passing into the second row 
begin in the second cell below, | above, and into the first row 
where the filling is interrupted | to the right. In beginning 
by a place already occupied.|a new diagonal series, we 
It might have begun anywhere | dropped into the, second row 
in the column, either above or | below, in the same vertical 
below. column. 


These rules apply to all arithmetical series, whatever may 
be the common difference, A part of the series may be pos- 
itive, and a part negative, or it may be ascending or descend- 
ing. They apply to all geometrical series, with the difference 
that the continued product of horizontal or vertical lines will 
amount to the same, instead of their sum, as in the examples 
above given. The reason of this will appear obvious, when it 
is remembered that a geometrical series may be expressed by 
the first term, and a series of exponents representing the value 
of the common multiple, and that such a series may be multi- 
plied together by adding these exponents. 

The sum of the columns in any magic square, whether of 
odd or even numbers on a side, must be, in an arithmetical 
progression, equal to the whole sum of the series, divided by 
the number of cells on a side. If the first number be a, the 
last z, the number n, and the sum of one column 8, we have 
a 


this general formula: 
this would be, 1% 
would be, 


Xn=s. In the square of 5, 


eae In the square of 7, it 
X 7=1T5, ete, 


Any square might be cut horizontally into strips, and these 
might be transposed within limits easily shown by the rule of 
Permutation, without impairing its magic property. Further- 
more, in any of these combinations, it might be written out, 
and then cut into vertical strips that admit of like trans- 
position, still preserving their ‘‘ magic”’ relations. The range 
of possibilities is thus brought within easy limits of calculation. 


METRIC. DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All su ions, communications, or xpos pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


Metric PostaLt CArps.—To assist in drawing public atten- 
tion to the subject, and to put a metric measure into the hand 
of every person, the Bureau has voted to print, without charge, 
a fine graduation of centim and millim across the edge of 
postal cards. Any of the various plates are put on cards 
without charge, but if ‘‘ metric cards” are ordered, the simple 
graduation with a line of explanation issent. Addresses, head- 
ings, or other matter will be printed at the same time with 
the graduation, at three-fourths usual price. It is hoped that 
many thousand 13} cm. rules,—for the cards become such when 
printed,—may in this way be scattered through the country. 
They are printed from a carefully engraved bar of brass, and 
are as accurate as printed rules on paper can well be. When 
ordered by mail, the postage is deducted. 


EVENING LectruRES.—As pointed out on page 163 of the 
Metric Bulletin, the most important thing to be done this 
winter is to institute a series of popular lectures. In every 
school district there are enough for an audience who will 
be deeply interested in the proper presentation of the Metric 
System. The teacher, unless he secures some one still better 
qualified, should give this lecture. It will do him good to 
study the subject, as he will feel it necessary. He will appre- 
ciate more keenly the importance of the work, and teach 
more enthusiastically, and better, because of this greater 
familiarity. The subject is simple, and a few evenings’ care- 
ful reading will enable an intelligent teacher to write a good 
lecture. Taking metric apparatus from the school-room to 
the hall, or perhaps giving his lecture in the school-room 
itself, he can make the whole matter so clear and simple, that 
all his audience will be convinced. There is no subject on 
which a young speaker will be better received; there is no 
opportunity for doing more good; there is no probability, 
hardly possibility, of overdoing the work at present. A thou- 
sand lectures during the coming month would reach a very 
small fraction of the people who want to have the subject 
explained. Let every teacher who realizes his responsibility 
make it his duty to have this subject thoroughly presented in 
his own vicinity. 

A few hints may be of service. First of all, don’t teach 
others more than you know yourself. The System is so ex- 
ceedingly simple, that it iseasy to make mistakes in explaining 
to others, though very hard to make mistakes when once put 
into actual use. We heard a teacher explain to a crowded 
house that solids were all measured by the ster, and he 
recited what he was pleased to call the table of solid measure, 
—10 millisters make a centister, etc. Now no such thing exists 
as this table. A cubic metre of fire-wood is called a ster, and 
the tenth, and ten ster, are sometimes used. The rest is the 
result of the simplicity of the system. It is so easy to make 
a table, that even some authors have made the blunder. 

Be sure you are right in all that you say; and to do this, read 
carefully the publications of The Bureau, which will, as fast 
as discovered, call attention to blunders like the above. A 
series of hints will follow, for the special benefit of those pro- 
posing to deliver lectures. 


SPELLING REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


JuLy BuLLETIN.—The unexpectedly large number of appli- 
cations for this Bulletin have exhausted the first edition entirely. 
Another, revised and enlarged, is nearly ready, and will con- 
tain the proceedings on spelling-reform of the American Phil- 
ological Association for the last four years, with that part of 
each president’s address which bore on this subject. It also 
contains the full report of the alphabet recommended unani- 
mously by the Philological and the Spelling Reform Associ- 
ations at their last meetings, with full illustrations and direc- 
tions for its use, and practical suggestions to all those inter- 
ested. The script letters have been engraved, and are included 
in the new edition of the Bulletin. 

The committee who have prepared this number are the most 
eminent philologists of the country,—all ex-presidents of the 
Philological Association, and recognized at home and abroad 
as the ablest living students of English. 

The July Bulletin is, therefore, the most important document 
that has ever been published on the spelling reform, as it con- 
tains what has been wanted for so many years, a complete plan 


of work, prepared, endorsed, and vigorously supported for gen- 


EDUCATION. 


eral adoption by the recognized authorities. Every teacher at 
all interested must have this little publication, to get any idea 
of the present state of the reform. The expense of engraving 
script, and cutting new letters for illustration, has been so 
large, that those desiring copies must enclose 10 cents as a 
partial payment. 

Members of the Spelling Reform Association all receive it 
without charge. Membership is only $1.00 per year, and those 
desiring to join have only to send their names and money to 
the Secretary (P. O. box 260, Boston). They will receive a 
certificate of membership, with the publication free by post. 
A cordial invitation is extended by the executive board to all 
interested, to join in the work. 

The April Bulletin contains the constitution, list of 
officers, address of Dr. Haldeman, before the Philadelphia 
meeting, and minutes of the first two quarterly meetings. 
This can also be had at the same price. 

The applications coming in, in each mail, are filed in order 
of receipt, and will be filled in the same order as fast as prac- 
ticable. 

The new edition will be ready this week. Persons desiring 
several copies, for distribution, will be supplied at half-price. 
Send address, with script or post-office stamps,—ten cents for 
single copies, five cents for additional copies, — to ‘‘ Sec. 
8. R. A., P. O. 260, Boston.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI 


In his regular monthly meeting, Superintendent Peaslee rec- 
ommended to the principals of schools the propriety of having 
pupils memorize comprehensible and significant passages, either 
of prpse or verse, and recite the same once each week as a part 
of the morning exercises. He thought that such an exercise 
might be made both pleasurable and profitable; and as a means 
toward its general accomplishment, he appointed a committee 
to collect and arrange materials suitable for each grade. He 
also spoke of the method of teaching reading by the analysis 
of each paragraph and sentence, and a full explanation of ob- 
scure words and expressions, as the only rational one; and ob- 
jected strenuously to the simply initiative plan. 

PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Association resumed the consideration of the subject of 
last month’s discussion: namely, the proposition to abolish 
drawing from the lowest four grades of the district schools. 

MR. FORBRIGER, 
superintendent of drawing, opened the discussion. He did not 
object to a discussion of methods; on the contrary, he invited 
such a discussion; but he did object to a confounding of the 
merits or demerits of a method of instruction with the impor- 
tance of the subject itself. Those who had favored the prop- 
osition pending, spoke quite as heartily of the importance of 
drawing as a branch of education, as had those of the opposite 
side; but they proposed to sacrifice the advantages of the entire 
study, on the ground of what seemed to them a defective sys- 
tem of instruction, Let such contrive a system to their own 
liking, bring it before the proper committee of the Board of 
Education, and there discuss its comparative merits. He was 
willing to modify the present method, or to adopt any better 
one; but he did not wish to see the study itself abolished from 
grades where it had been practised for a number of years, and 
where it had won very considerable success. 
MR. RASCHIG, 
principal of the 10th district, reiterated what he had said be- 
fore; namely, that freehand drawing, with pupils under the 
age of nine years, had proved a failure in the schools of Ger- 
many, and that even a further agitation of the subject had 
been interdicted by the school authorities. But even if it were 
otherwise, it would constitute no valid reason for a similar 
course on our part; for in the primary schools of Germany 
but one language is taught, whereas in our own, the time of 
the pupil is divided equally betwéen two languages. The time, 
therefore, devoted to drawing in our schools, should be applied 
to language; and we should then have better reading, better 
spelling, a better command of words, and greater felicity in the 
construction of sentences, both in English and in German, than 
we now have. Moreover, the position of the hand when draw- 
ing is entirely different from that observed when writing, and 
is therefore only another obstacle in the way of the child’s 
more rapid advancement in really essential knowledge. 
MR. DOERNER, 

principal of the 23d district, thought we should be guarded 
against a too ready acceptance of the opinions of specialists. 
The question had been raised, in case the proposition should 
be put in practice, what would become of the pupils of the 
grades affected thereby, so far as having a knowledge of the 
useful branch of drawing was concerned ? Perhaps these same 
pupils would some day become representative post-masters, 
for a very varied culture did not seem to be requisite for such 
an office. If the comparative progress of the pupils in draw- 
ing and in language be, as had been claimed, so decidedly in 
favor of the former, had we not better, following out the logic 
of the opposition, give up all instruction in the latter, and con- 
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at amending the main proposition had been lost, a vote was! 


centrate our whole energies as teachers, ondrawing ? Accord- 
ing to the decision of the State school commissioner, the child 
whose parents did not desire it to study drawing, couldn’t be 
compelled to do so by the rules of any board of education. 
The waste of time inseparable from this study was consider- 
able, as was obvious from the fact that almost every drawing- 
teacher had to attend several times a week to the sharpening 
of at least one hundred lead-pencils; and pupils should not be 
required to undertake any study for which they were not them- 
selves able to make all necessary preparation. 
MR. CARNAHAN, 

principal of the First Intermediate, while in favor of drawing as 
an important branch of study, was also in favor of the propo- 
sition under discussion. As principal of an intermediate 
school, he had for a long time past felt the lack of suitable 
preparation in the more essential branches on the part of dis- 
trict-school pupils entering his school. The time of these 
pupils was too much dissipated by attention to studies of minor 
practical importance, such as music and drawing. A certain 


West Point examiner, of some thirty years’ standing, also a} 


prominent professor in one of our most popular colleges, had 
each asserted that the examination of candidates for admission 
to those institutions discovered the fact, that the graduates of 
our district schools were inferior in thoroughness of prepara- 
tion to those formerly coming from ungraded schools. As 
substantiating his statement with reference to pupils of the 
district schools, he presented the following statistics: Per cen- 
tum of pupils who, at the last annual examination for admis- 
sion to the intermediate school, failed to obtain a minimum of 
70 per cent; in geography, 12.2; in English grammar, 37.7; 
in written arithmetic, 39.6; in mental arithmetic, 26.2; where- 
as in the subjects of reading, writing, music, and drawing, the 
number of failures was insignificant. Upon this ground he 
opposed the teaching of drawing in the lowest four grades of 
the district schools, also that of technical music; and recom- 
mended an apportionment of the time that might thus be 
economized among the remaining studies. 
MR. SANDS, 

principal of the Fourth Intermediate, would tolerate drawing 
in the grade in question only as a recreative branch, to be em- 
ployed at the teacher’s option; its results to be exempted from 
the present accurate method of measurement. 

Messrs. Scheidemantle and Sherwood both concurred in the 
views that had been expressed in favor of the resolution. 


MR. MICKLEBOROUGH, 
principal of the 5th district, thought that Mr. Carnahan’s 
speech would be as good a thousand years hence, as it might 
have been for the past thousand. He accounted for the ob- 
servation of the West Point examiner by the fact, that, of late 
years, the best scholastic material was finding its way into the 
various lucrative branches of trade, and into the learned pro- 
fessions, instead of the profession of arms; and as to the col- 
leges, it was a well-known fact that the present standard of 
almission to the same is much above that of former years. 
He was satisfied there was not sufficient credit given in our 
schools for the work of pupils. In long involved problems, 
wuless the answer were absolutely correct, even to the placing 
of adenomination mark, the whole thing,—though every de- 
pendent operation might have been correct, and only the final 
process erroneous,—was counted for naught. But how comes 
it that, all of a sudden, principals have awakened to the knowl- 
edge that drawing in the grades in question is such an unmit- 
igated humbug as the advocates of the proposition before us 
would have us believe ? Out of their own mouths do they 
condemn themselves: for if drawing is now a nuisance, it has 
been no less so for the last ten years; during all of which time 
these same objectors have either seen nothing to object to, or 
else have criminally held their tongues, 

; MR. REYNOLDS, 
Principal of the 2d district, surmised that the main part of the 
Present objection to drawing arose from the fact that certain 
teachers had made it a hobby, and had bestowed more 
time upon it than was allowed by the time table, thereby 
making an injustice to other more essential branches. He 
Was also opposed to the application of the percentage system 
of marking to drawing. He joined in exculpating the superin- 
tendent of drawing from complicity in the blame arising from 
‘n undue pressure in this branch, and could testify to his hav- 
ng repeatedly enjoined moderation. Should drawing be dis- 
Placed from the curriculum, there was no branch that could be 
ut in its place; let it therefore have its legitimate place and 


re _ there would be room for very little, if any, com- 


al MR. WEED, 
mela of the 16th district, differed from a number of his 
ae sors, by claiming that the proper place for drawing, 
pas an by the laws of mental philosophy, was the 
fittea = es; that during early years the mind was peculiarly 
wal a and disposed to observation and imitation, and these 
prs red ean prerequisites to success in this branch. He 
abl € present course of study, and considered it reason- 
hear perfection, 

At this THE VOTE, , 
Stage of the discussion, and when several attem 
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taken, which resulted in a rejection of the resolution, there | 
being 21 nays to 8 yeas. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

The following exhibit is from Superintendent Peaslee’s last 
monthly report: In high schools, enrolled 1,109; percentage of 
attendance, 97.7; in intermediate schools, enrolled 4,925: per- 
centage of attendance, 97.5: in district schools, enrolled 
23,910: percentage of attendance, 96.9; in normal school, en- 
rolled 93; in deaf-mute school, enrolled 22; in night schools, 
enrolled, 3,449. Total enrollment, 30,059; percentage of at- 
tendance in all, .97.+ 

The union board of high schools has just ordered two copy- 
ing presses for those schools, for the preparation of examina- 
tion questions by the electric pen. N. K. BR. 

Cincinnati, O., Jan. 1878. 


BALTIMORE. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
Considerable uneasiness has lately been manifested by teach- 
ers, especially those of the “‘ rank and file,’’ in regard to the 
threatened reduction of salaries. Mr. Griffith, a member of 
the city school board, states that officers and teachers are now 
paid at a lower figure in Baltimore than in any other large 
city. He thinks-that none but thoroughly competent teachers 
should be employed in every grade, and that they should be 
encouraged, upheld, and retained by liberal compensation. 
The resolution offered by him some weeks since, to reduce the 
number of teachers, was lost, by a vote of 3 yeas to 15 nays. 
READING. 

Parents have been heard to say, that they will send their 
children to private schools until they learn ‘“ reading,’’ and 
acquire a taste for the perusal of books written expressly for 
children, which will stimulate them into a habit of reading 
that will result in self-improvement, without conscious task- 
performing; and when this indispensable foundation of schol- 
arship is laid, they will send them to public schools to learn 
arithmetic. This criticism of Baltimore schools, by Baltimore 
parents, is, to some extent, just. The real aim of the public- 
school teacher is to develop the mental powers of the pupil 
equally in every study under her supervision, but like many 
other good aims, it often ‘finds mark the archer little meant,”’ 
for scarcely a school, a teacher, or a pupil can be found that 
has not attained greater proficiency in some one branch or 
part of a branch, than in all others combined. This, I think, 
is the result of the peculiar natural tendency of each mind, 
rather than of any defect in method, either of learning or of 
teaching. The average public-school child does not like to 
read, but it does like to cipher; this is the cause, I think of 
its failure in one, and its success in the other. Assistant-Su- 
perintendent Henry A. Wise thinks that reading would re- 
ceive more attention if greater importance were attached to it 
as an examination-study; perhaps he is right; but when a 
child loves reading more, it loves arithmetic less. A practice 
of twelve years in different grades, has brought me to this 
conclusion. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Previous to 1865, little orno attention was paid to this art in 
our primary and grammar schools; if the pupils ina class were 
so fortunate as to have a teacher who wrote well, and were 
themselves good imitators, they soon acquired a chirography 
respectable enough for all practical purposes; but, having no 
system, in fact no teaching, the general character of public- 
school penmanship was, to say the least, extremely inelegant. 
The late Mr. Creery, upon coming to the office of superintend- 
ent of public instruction, applied himself zealously to ‘“‘re- 
form’’ in this department of education, with marked success. 
The system adopted and the copy-books used are those of Pay- 
son, Dunton & Scribner. It is objected by’some that this sys- 
tem is calculated to make a lady write a hand too large and 
bold. We do not often teach ladies in the primary school, and 
when little girls of six become young ladies of eighteen, we 
hope they will have acquired sufficient skill to enable them to 
modify the large hand with which they must begin as to render 
it a small, modest, correct, and elegant chirography as the 
most captious of critics could desire to behold. 

ARITHMETIC, 

Methods of teaching numbers to very young children are 
much discussed in our city at present. Some say any method 
is good that will give the desired result. Whatis the desired 
result ? When the true teacher is allowed free scope, her 
only desire is to benefit the child, her only hope that it may 
reap the fruits of her care and toils when she is forgotten; 
but the result demanded by our system is, that a large number 
of pupils be promoted at each semi-annual examination. I 
do not know that any definite method of teaching numbers has 
yet been prescribed by any of our supervisors. In schools fully 
graded,—that is, having as many as six classes of children punct- 
ual in attendance, and having ordinary capacity,—pupils learn 
to cipher in the fundamental rules with comparative ease and 
facility in the given time, dealing only with abstract numbers; 
but in -this departmerit, too, “reform” is about to be at- 
tempted; it is recommended that children in the primary fifth 


grade solve simple problems, dealing with concrete numbers. 
Numeration and notation, both Arabic and Roman, have 
always received special attention in our primary schools, and 
the ease and rapidity with which numbers are read and written 
are highly creditable. Some propose that addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division be taught simultaneously, 
instead of taking them in rotation and in separate classes as at 
present; but most of our teachers are of opinion that this plan 
would result in failure. Is teaching a lost art that we are con- 
tinually trying to find; or is it, like music, a science that has 
never culminated, and probably never will on earth ? or, is it 
like medical and surgical practice, merely experimental, that 
so much discussion is held with so little advantage to any one 
but the printer, who perhaps learned his letters and figures 
without rhyme, reason, or method ? F 
EDUCATION OF THE “ DOWN-TRODDEN RACE.” 

Our colored people cannot complain that they are neglected 
or slighted with regard to provision made for their intellectual 
advancement, though a majority of them exhibit little appre- 
ciation of the special interest taken in them by many of our 
best citizens; the opposition offered by some, at first, to their 
education, seems to have completely subsided; and though the 
location of their school buildings is not, in every case, desir- 
able, they are in all other respects as convenient and. comfort- 
able as many that are occupied by white pupils. Some of our 
best and most experienced teachers are employed for their 
benefit; indeed, the Board of late shows a tendency to appoint 
skilled and long-practised teachers to colored, and to send new 
beginners to experiment in white schools. To some it is very 
unpleasant to teach colored children, and nothing but dire 
necessity makes them accept the positions. A certain preten- 
tious class think any one teaching a “‘ colored school”’ socially 


degraded; others prefer to instruct these future Philis Wheat- 
leys and Fred Douglases, and have been known to object when 
transfers to white were offered them. 


Baltimore, Feb.. 1878. MAGGIE CROWLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


HIGH GRAMMAR, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

One of the best articles ever published in Tur JouRNAL is 
that in the number for this week, entitled ‘‘Greek and Latin 
at Sight,”” by John Williams White. All who have used or 
seen the writer’s excellent work ‘‘ A Series of First Lessons in 
Greek Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar,”’ will read this 
article, and the others that are expected to follow, with deep 
interest. 

There is much said on this subject of reading Greek and 
Latin at sight, which tends to mislead. Undue expectations 
are excited. Many are led to suppose that they can throw 
away the grammar, and by a course of a few oral lessons 
may be enabled to read these difficult languages almost as easily . 
as they read their native tongue. It can not be supposed that 
Mr. White intends to mislead in this way. His opening sen- 
tence is: 

‘That the results obtained by the present methods of in- 
struction in Greek and Latin in American schools and col- 


leges are not satisfactory to very many persons who have a 
right to an opinion on the subject, needs no argument.” 


Of course he does not refer to those schools where his book has 
been adopted, unless he would “go back’’ on himself. His 
work leads the pupil along to a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek grammar by a course of well adjusted exercises in double 
translation, Greek into English, and English into Greek. 

After criticising severely the prevalent modes of teaching, 
the proposition is broadly stated that there are three prominent 
defect in these modes; viz., that we are not practical enough; 
that we do not have a clear and definite idea of what our alm 
should be; and lastly, that we assume that our men have done 
what they have not done, — we try to build without a founda- 
tion. Respecting the last defeet the writer says: 

‘To speak briefly to the third point first, no collegian should 
be taught high grummar, literary criticism, art, or philosophy, 
as embodied in the Greek and Latin languages, until he has 
a fair ability to read these languages with ease, and has, in 
fact, read much of them.” 

The query will naturally arise now, What does he mean by 
“high grammar’? No student can go through his work 
thoroughly withont making high attainments in Greek gram- 
mar. We have lessons in Present and Past Conditions, Fu- 
ture Conditions, Present and Past General Suppositions, Gno-r 
mic and Iterative Tenses, Relative and Temporal Sentences, 
Conditional Relative, Indirect Quotation of Compound Sen- 
tences, etc. 

Now all this is high grammar. 
most diligent study to masterit. And until this is done, no 
one can learn to read Greek at sight. They may blunder over 
it ; but they can not read it well. And no encouragement or 
hope should be held out of doing this with any attainment 
short of a thorough mastery of these principles. Let us en- 
courage the study of Greek, because it is a study,—a profound 
study, one that will satisfy minds of the most inquisitive and 
penetrating cast. R, L. PERKINS, 


It requires a long time, and 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1878. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed on Tuesday at 101}. 

— The silver bill has passed the House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, and is now in the hands of the 
President. 

— Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, has been chosen presi- 
dent pro tempore of the U. S. Senate. 

— Alanson W. Beard, Boston, has been nominated 
to the Collectorship of Boston, vice William A. Sim- 
mons. 

— James Gordon Bennett presented a memorial to 
Congress, for aid in discoveries in the polar regions. 

— Cardinal Joachim Pecci was elected to the chair 
of St. Peter, on Wednesday last, as the successor of 
Pope Pius the Ninth. His title is Pope Leo XIIL 
He is 68 years old. 

— A despatch from the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople announces that peace has been concluded be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, although the terms are not to 
be signed for some days to come. It is reported that 
Turkey is to retain her fleet and that British interests 
are to be respected. 

— Late China advices state that nearly 3,000 lives 
were lost at the late fire in the house of refuge at 
Tien-Tsin. 

— Bayard Taylor accepts the mission to Berlin. 


Our Great Premium of WesstEr’s UNABRIDGED 
Dictionary is still offered for Subscribers. 


Tue drift in Ohio is toward the establishment of a 
State Normal School. We wonder that public sentiment 
in that wealthy State has not set strongly that way 
before. It may be that the colleges, high schools, and 
academies have not helped on the movement as much as 
they ought; but their past short-comings will be atoned 
by resolute action in the right direction now. A good 
system of normal schools is an immense aid to every 
other legitimate educational force, and Professor Ogden, 
with his associates in the field, advocates the truth before 


the people. 


New Yorxk Ciry has reduced the salaries of its 
teachers to the amount of over one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, notwithstanding the manly protest of 
many of the best citizens of the metropolis, among 


tice of the act consists in the fact that not a dollar has 
been taken from the salaries of the fat offices and sine- 
cure places in other departments, and not an office has 
been abolished. When any extra stealing has been 
done, the loss must be assessed on the poor school 
teachers, by cutting down their already small wages. 
However near the day of Judgment may be to the 
City of New York and its leading officials, it is quite 
true that the millenium is a great way off, especially 
to its salary-reduced, penury-stricken teachers. When 
Justice and Judgment do come to occupy the throne, 
and wholesale corruption is scourged from the land, 
there will be money in our treasuries to pay the wages 
of the laborer. Can we wait ? 


Tue Posrat Laws of our country touch more individ- 
uals, and effect more interests, than any other general 
legislation. As a natural consequence, these laws 
should be simple, uniform, and just ;—simple, because 
they need to be understood by everybody ; uniform, so 
that they will be equally related to all like interests ; 
just, because the motive to all public or private actions 
rests in the confidence of individuals in each other, and 
in the rectitude of their purposes. In these respects, the 
postal acts of the United States Congress have not yet 
reached the standard which has obtained in other 
governments, where, perhaps, the great reasons for a 
large and an inexpensive circulation of letters and 
papers do not exist as strongly as in our own; and of 
the present postal laws of the United States, they are 
so full of anomalies and absurdities, that we believe 
that everybody demands a change in many most impor- 
tant features. 

The Post-office Department at Washington has 
very wisely undertaken the work of maturing such 
a bill, to place before Congress, as will commend itself 
for its justice, simplicity, and uniformity, and, in 
accordance with that plan, has placed itself in commu- 
nication with the newspaper and periodical publishers 
of the country, in order to obtain their views and 
advice in the perfecting of a law-which shall as per- 
fectly as possible meet the wants of the great body of 
our people. In order to facilitate the expression of 
personal views on this important subject, the Post-office 
Department has very courteously commissioned Hon. 
A. H. Bissell, Assistant Attorney-General of the De- 
partment, to visit and consult with the publishers of 
the leading Eastern Cities; and his own intelligent 
interest and zeal for the reformation of the evils now 
existing have been most cordially welcomed and re- 
sponded to by officials and publishers in all parts of 
the country. With other important features in the 
proposed legislation, the following points have been 
discussed carefully, and with great unanimity as to 
their justice and importance: (1) Uniformity of two 
cents per pound on all newspaper and periodical pub- 
lications which are authorized to be sent at pound 
rates. (2) Uniformity at all post-offices. (3) Uni- 
formity for all copies addressed singly, and mailed by 
the publisher from the office of publication. 

The bill now before the committees on post-offices 
and post-roads in Congress incorporates the above points 
in its provisions, and makes the following classification 
of mail matter: First, written matter; second, period- 
ical publications; third, all printed matter not contained 
in the second class; fourth, merchandise. On letters, 
postals, and other written matter, the postage remains 
the same as at present, as well as on merchandise; but 
the bill provides that a letter which is placed in the 
office unstamped, or without full postage prepaid, shall 
either be sent to its destination or held for further pos- 
tage. In regard to newspapers, periodicals, etc., the 
bill requires a registration of the paper at the local office 
of delivery, and all the issues of such registered publi- 
cations shall be transmitted at the uniform rate of two 
cents per pound. At present a sample copy of THE 
JOURNAL costs us one cent postage, while the general 


whom were Bryant and Field. The monstrous injus- 


delivery to subscribers costs only two cents for ten copies. 


By the present law, monthlies published in the larger 
cities, where the post-office is a letter-carrier office, pay 
an excessive rate of postage on all copies delivered in 
the city of publication. For example: a monthly weigh- 
ing just over two ounces, and published at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, or any other of the nearly one hundred 
free-delivery cities, now pays $240 postage on one 
thousand subscriptions in the city where published, 
while but about $50 postage will be charged on the 
same if sent to any other part of the country, with free 
delivery at all other letter-carrier offices. The Govern- 
ment will pay transportation one, two, or three thousand 
miles, and deliver mail matter for $50, on which it 
charges $240 without transportation in the city where 
published. 

To illustrate the injustice of the present law in re- 
gard to dailies, the Boston Advertiser truly states : 

“ Another change accomplished, by the establishment 
of a uniform rate for all regular issues of a legitimate 
periodical, makes it just as cheap to send a copy of the 
Daily Advertiser through the mail to be delivered by 
the letter-carrier in Chelsea or Cambridge, as to send it 
to San Francisco and have it delivered there. That is 
now forbidden by law, and the fact that it is so is one 
of the best illustrations of the necessity for amending 
the present act.” 

The new bill contains other points of practical inter- 
est to every citizen, and it is worth the while of educa- 
tors to lend their influence to the passage of this impor- 
tant measure. We are glad to learn that the great 
features of uniformity and simplicity as expressed meet 
with the approval and endorsement of the Post-office 
Department at Washington, and we have no doubt but 
that a full enlightenment of the committees and legis- 
lators at the Capitol will secure its passage to become 
the law of the land. 


BEFORE-HAND PRUDENCE. 


Solomon writes, that “The prudent man forseeth the 
evil and hideth himself.” He did not say the prudent 
teacher, probably because he assumed that the teacher 
would, at least in maturity and sense, bea man. Per- 
haps, had he lived in our day, he would have written 
thus, out of the fear that prudence and good sense 
might be too often wanting in teachers, to make them 
safe types. Some of our readers may think this se- 
vere. But they will, on a moment’s reflection, see that 
we have to write for a great many to whom we must 
give admonition, after St. Paul’s fashion, “Even as 
unto babes.” 

The government of a school is always attended with 
so many difficulties, that a prudent teacher will wisely 
seek all adjacent aids and alleviations. There is one, of 
restricted occurrence, it is true, but of special value 
when found. There are few school communities in 
which there are not,—despite the general ignorance and 
pig-headedness, — some parents of intelligence, good 
principles, and respectable standing. Suppose that a 
child of one of these parents is, for the practice of 
some neglect or misdemeaner, likely to incur discipline. 
What is the course of the sensible, the before-hand, pru- 
dent teacher ? 

Before we say, let us follow the course of the common, 
mediocre, or, perhaps, muddle-headed teacher of the 
day. The first one, standing stiff and straight as “the 
mast of some Norwegian admiral,” on the base of his 
prerogative, lets the offender go on till his accumulated 
sins call for the out-pouring vials of long bottled-up 
justice, and then he summarily empties them, giving 
himself no concern as to either pupil or parent in the 
after-coil of evil. Another, with a curious combination 
of wit and folly, inflicts the punishment, and then, lest 
there may be some evil complication as the result, after 
the thing is done and past help, goes and demurely 
lays the case before the parent, — perhaps already 
offended with some wrong feature of the discipline, — 
and of course presents only his own exparte plea, and 
fails to accomplish any good. On the contrary, he only 
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adds to the parent’s sense of wrong a feeling of con- 
tempt at the imposture of the attenipted palliation of a 
remediless act. 

Take, however, the teacher with sense enough to 
avail himself of every means of mutual good under- 
standing and codperation. He considers the possibility 
of the parent’s possessing a reasonable desire for his 
child’s good conduct, as well as for his progress. He 
remembers that there are few among the better 
class, who do not feel better for being thought 
thus reasonable and well-disposed. He says to him- 
self, if I can gain the parent beforehand, it is 
winning half the battle. He, therefore, goes to 
the parent, and kindly lays open the case as it 
appears to him, and his fears, as to the result. _“ Your 
son (or your daughter) is doing so and so. My 
warning seems to be unheeded. The offense, as you 
will see, must be stopped. You can perhaps so manage 
the matter, as to save the need of resorting to punish- 
ment. Of course I shall be glad to have your help.” 
Or if the only resort, after such a conference, has to be 
punishment, he says, “I fear I shall have to make use 
of disciplinary measures. I may have to do this, or 
this. I would like to treat your feelings with due re- 
gard. Which mode will be least trying to you?” 
Any one can see, that with a certain class of parents, 
nothing could be neore hopeful of good results, than 
this before-hand prudent course. 

We fear, however, that our suggestions, — which we 
base upon facts, in our own observation, and which are 
no matter of pedagogic theory, — will avail little. Too 
many teachers, either from ignorance or conceit, regard 
the pupil as in himself of little account, and the parent 
as of no account at all. At least, they do not appear 
to regard it as worth their while to take pains to enlist 
either pupil or parent on the side of the government of 
the school. They have the power to punish, and like a 
hippopotamus, in a cane-brake, or “a bull in a china 
shop,” they fulfill their mission, if they only crush 
right along, just as they happen to be headed. 


CO-EDUCATION AT CORNELL. 


We have for some years been trying, in this country, 
an experiment at the mention of which the French- 
man shrags his shoulders with a scornful sneer, and the 
Englishman looks aghast, — the experiment of coédu- 
cation in colleges and universities. Coéducation in the 
lower schools has been every where more or less an 
outgrowth of American ideas and methods, — some- 
what, perhaps, as some of its opponents would have us 
believe, of our necessities. Thus in the lower schools 
itis no new thing. In fact, till comparatively recent 
date, it was considered so much a matter of course, that 
no one thought of noticing it. In New England, 
where our common-school system took its rise, the dis- 
trict schools, as they were called, were always attended 
Without question by both boys and girls, and the 
graded schools also, except in some of the larger cities. 
There are very few cities now, even in’ Massachusetts, 
where the girls and boys do not attend the same high 
school and recite in the same classes, as a matter of 
course. The question whether young men and young 
women should attend the same college classes is not an 
Independent question, but has been forced upon the 
community by the demand of the women for a broader 
mental creation and training; the fact that they asked 
for the best, and that this could be obtained only where 
it had been already provided. The girls have not asked 
to be admitted to the privileges of our best universities, 
because they especially desired to have the society of 
the young men who are there ;—they have asked to be 
Teceived because they are convinced that they can, or 
tatlfer might obtain, there in best measure the intellect- 
ual food which they need. However surprising the 
fact may be to the self-appreciation of the young men, 
tis true that the young women rather accept their s0- 
sity as a necessary evil, and tolerate them merely be 
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cause only combined with this necessary evil can they 
find the training which they desire. For it is un- 
doubtedly true that almost no man can teach a class of 
girls alone with exactly the same unsparing rigor as 
that which he used in a class of boys. He softens the 
demand a little, and this the girls feel and resent. I 
am not stating a theory,—but a fact, the very feeling 
which has been confessed to me by some of the senior 
class in a woman’s college. They ask a “ fair field and 
no favor,” and that they do most seldom get froma 
man, unless there are boys in the same class, in which 
case the matter takes care of itself. 

Thus the girls in our high schools, having been fitted 
for college with their. brothers, cousins, and friends, 
have asked to use that preparation and to go on with 
the training for which the work they have done is a 
preliminary step; and because they could obtain that 
training, as they thought, best at colleges of the high- 
est standing and severest methods, they have asked to 
have the opportunity given to them. 

How has their request been met? It has been as- 
sumed, first, that their desire to work in that college, 
rather than any other, was not prompted solely by an 
honest and absorbing purpose to fit themselves for a 
future life of usefulness in any line; and they have been 
told that such and such colleges are open to them, and 
asked why they do not go there instead. This reminds 
one of Ollendorff’s phrase: “ Will you give me a 
good sword ?” “No, but in that trunk you will find a 
china butter-plate ;” and is quite as unsatisfactory. 


Another answer to the girls who express a desire for 
a college education, consists in decrying its value. 
They are told: “ You over-rate the value of a college 
education ; you will get along quite as well without it. 
What I gained at college has really been of very little 
practical use tome. I don’t think much of it.” The 
parallel case to this may be found in the husband who 
insists upon going over the newspaper every morning 
for an hour, and who, when asked by his busy wife to 
tell her what she had had no time to read, assures her, 
“ My dear, there is really nothing whatever in it !” 

Again, those who would bar the doors of universities 
to women have said: “ You are not able to do the work. 
You would be incapable of translating, with any under- 
derstanding, Plautus or Theocritus; you would faint 
before the terrors of mathematics; and thus to admit 
you, would ultimately be to lower the standard of the in- 
stitution. This argument has been put to the proof, 
and the girls have demonstrated its falsity by their 
high record in these classes. In fact this position has 
been for some time practically abandoned as untenable. 

‘The guns were then trained upon the applicants from 
another battery, masked under the cover of the tender- 
est solicitude. They were told: “It is true that your 
mental strength is equal to our work, but an insupera- 
ble objection remains. Your physical strength is una- 
ble to bear the strain, and we, as your self-appointed 
guardians, hold it to be our duty to prevent your des- 
troying your health.” This was supposed to be a re- 
sistless argument. The fire was skillfully directed : 
but the girls have carried this position, too. The ac- 
cumulating statistics go on unerringly to show that the 
health of the girl-students not only does not suffer, but 
in fact improves under the continued, regular pressure 
of college duties ; that they show fewer absences, fewer 
sicknesses, and fewer deaths than the young men. 

The position of opposition is again shifted. It is 
prophesied with full assurance of evil, that the moral 
character of the young women will not be able to stand 
the test of daily association with these young men dur- 
ing lectures on history, and recitations in mathematics 
and the classics. This argument of course is based 
upon the supposition above referred to, that what the 
young women are really seeking is the society of the 
young men, and not their own intellectual growth. 

Here comes in the Frenchman’s sneering shrug, the 
grave doubt of the Englishman, and the anxiety of the 
German. But here and just here lies a wide differ 


ence between the American girl and her German, Eng- 
lish, or French sister. She has been cared for in a 
different way. She has not been shut up in a convent 
school, where ignorance is considered a synonym for in- 
nocence, and where she has never, except at long inter- 
vals, and under the strictest surveillance, been allowed 
to speak to a young man. 

It were, perhaps, not worth our while to inquire of 
our sneering Frenchman in sober seriousness, what has 
been the result of the French method of training girls 
and boys, and whether he does not think that a new ex- 
periment might be at least equally satisfactory in its 
results. As for the Englishman and the German, we 
simply present to them the statistics at Cornell, and at 
other colleges where the experiment has been tried. 
Facts, perhaps, are worth more than theories. The 
American girl is quietly defending herself, by her daily 
life and work, though she does not answer in words to 
the implication. 

We might add here what has been so often said, that 
as this objection to coéducation comes mainly from those 
who have never seen it in actual working, it loses much 


of its force on inquiry. 
Anna C. BRAcCKETT. 


— There is a growing feeling that our public educa- 
tion should touch practical life in a larger number of 
points; that it should better fit all for that sphere in 
life in which they are destined to find their highest 
happiness and well-being.—President Runkle, Boston. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION FOR 1878. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, 


The Commissioner-General, Hon. R. C. McCormick, has 
had under careful consideration the question of exhibiting 
American education at Paris. He has called to his aid in 
this matter such educators as have been designated for the 
purpose by the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association. He has at last, after considerable 
telegraphing to Paris, found himself able to set apart only a 
limited amount of space and means for this exhibition. Still, 
in view of the great and increasing desire among intelligent for- 
eigners to obtain information respecting our systems and in- 
stitutions of education, he has determined to employ all the 
means for the purpose at his command in securing the best 
possible exhibit in this department. He has accordingly in- 
vited the United States Bureau of Education to aid him with 
its facilities in obtaining and organizing the requisite mate- 
rials, and has committed the supervision of the preparation, 
installation, and representation of the exhibit to the under- 
signed, who has been appointed by him, “ Superintendent of 
the Educational Department of the United States Exhibition 
at Paris.’ 

In his letter of instructions the Commissioner-General says: 
‘TI desire you, in the preparation of the exhibition, to avail 
yourself of the facilities of the Bureau of Education, and to 
act in accordance with the advice of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, and such other gentlemen as he may call into con- 
sultation.”’ This judicious requirement is quite in harmony 
with the wishes of the undersigned, who accepts this service, 
not without a sense of the embarrassing circumstances of the 
situation, but in the hope and expectation that with codp- 
eration already assured, and such as may reasonably be 
counted upon, a presentation of the educational status of the 
country may be made which, though not imposing in view of 
the space occupied, will be found rich in the materials espe- 
cially valuable in the estimation of experts. 

, THE SCOPE OF THE EXHIBIT 


is well expressed in an extract from the ‘‘System of General 
Classification,’ published in THz JOURNAL of Jan. 24, p. 53. 
The plan which the circumstances render it necessary to adopt 
will only permit the selection of those articles which will 
give, in the least possible space, the fullest and most accurate 
information and views of our educators. Unity is the con- 
trolling principle of the scheme. 

It is intended to represent the education of the country as a 
whole, sections and State lines being disregarded. Neverthe- 
less, due credit will be given for all contributions, whether 
from States, muncipalities, institutions, or individuals, by the 
mode of installation, by appropriate labels, by catalogue en- 
trees, and, so far as practicable, by awards. 

The material requisite for the purpose intended, divides 
itself into three general classes: 


I. Educational Literature : using the terms in their broad- 
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est signification, as including reports of systems, both State 
and municipal, of institutions and of organizations, whether 
educational, literary, or scientific. Catalogues of all descrip- 
tions of schools and institutions of instruction, courses of 
study, text-books, books of reference, and school libraries, jour- 
nals of education, and pedagogical publications, and all other 
printed matter illustrating the condition, methods, and results 
of American education. 

This division of the exhibition will be by far the most im- 
portant, and fortunately it is the form in which the material 
can be most easily furnished. Nothing enumerated in the 
above summary will be refused. It is especially desirable to 
have there a copy of the last annual report of each State, in 
good binding, for reference and study, and as many duplicates 
in ordinary binding as can be spared, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. The same is to be said of city reports and collections of 
town reports, and other educational documents. It is hoped 
that the publications exhibited at the Centennial will be very 
generally contributed. All material under this head may be 
sent forthwith, directed to the undersigned, care of the Bureau 
of Education. 

II. Scholars’ Work: comprising every exercise and per- 
formance that is susceptible of graphic representation ; all 
work of the pen and pencil, and in addition, mechanical con- 
structions and productions, modelings and carvings, whether 
imitations or original designs. 

In this class only the very best specimens are wanted. It is 
deemed desirable, in the first place, to secure the best sets of 
work contributed to the Centennial by a limited number of 
cities and towns. New work is also solicited, and one month, 
and perhaps even a longer period, may be allowed for its prep- 
aration. It may be executed in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed for scholars’ work for the Centennial exhibit, or other- 
wise, but it is essential that each exhibit should be just what 
it purports to be, and that each collection of papers bound up 
together, or in any way arranged in a set, and each separate 
individual paper or production, should carry on its face a dis- 
tinct indication of the facts as to its execution, necessary to 
judge of its merits; such as the grade and kind of institution 
or school; the class in the institution or schools; whether a 
first draft or copy; age and sex of the pupils doing the work; 
whether selected specimens, or work of entire class; whether 
a general examination, an exercise in review, or a regular les- 
son with the usual time for preparation, date of performance; 
whether a copy or an original design; in drawing, whether 
from the flat or round; whether done with reference to the 
exhibition, or taken from ordinary routine work; the State, 
county, city, or town. Productions without the indication of 
the essential facts as to their execution, have little or no value 
for purposes of our instructive exhibition. 

Managers of schools and institutions are invited to inform 
the undersigned, with as little delay as possible, what scholars’ 
work they would be willing to contribute, giving as full a de- 
scription of its character and amount as is practicable. 

Ill. Instalallion and Apparatus. —In this class are in- 
cluded plans and models of school-houses and all edifices for 
educational purposes; furniture, and fitting, and appliances for 
instruction of every description not embraced in Class I. 

The plans and views of a very few edifices of exceptional 
excellence and importance may be in frames for wall-display. 
The rest must be sent in portfolios. The limited space will 
allow only one model of a class, and that must be of small size 
and superior excellence, both in design and workmanship. 
Only single samples of furniture and fittings are desired. 

Appliances and illustrative apparatus for elementary instruc- 
tion will have the precedence where a choice must be made. 
Globes, maps, and charts are particularly desirable, and also 
copies and models for drawing. Also model cabinets of nat- 
ural history, and a mode! set of physical apparatus for elemen- 
tary schools. 

School officers, architects, and producers, and manufactur- 
ers, are invited to inform the undersigned what they are will- 
ing to contribute to this division of the exhibit, with descriptions 
and illustrations, as far as practicable, of the articles offered. 

SHIPMENT. 

It is intended to ship the articles in this class on the vessel 
sailing from Washington on the 5th of March, and for this 
purpose they must be here as early as the third of that month. 

The limited means appropriated for the Educational exhibit 
renders it necessary to require contributions to be sent at the 
expense of the contributors. Suggestions as to ways and 
means of perfecting the exhibit are respectfully and earnestly 
solicited. Inquiries respecting contributions will be answered 
with all possible promptness and fullness. 

More detailed information respecting the selection and pro- 
portion of materials for such an exhibit as is contemplated, 
wi be found in the “Circular of Information of the Bureau 
of Education, No. 5, 1875,” (relating to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion), which, it is presumed, is in the hands of many superin- 
tendents and other school managers. 

Communications and articles contributed to the Educational 
department of the Exhibition should be addressed to the un- 
dersigned, in care of the Bureau of Education, Washing- 

ton, D. C, Joun D. PHILBRICK. 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EDITED BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, FALL RIVER, MAss. 


HOW ST. PATRICK CAME TO IRELAND. 
(Declamation for St. Patrick’s Day.) 


At sixteen years of age, the son of a great noble of Brittany, 
he is taken suddenly from the bosom of his family, thrown 
into the hold of the war-ship of the Irish king, borne roughly 
across the boisterous ocean, flungon the northern coast of Ire- 
land, and sold as a slave !—turned out, in hunger and naked- 
ness, to feed the cattle upon the cold, bleak mountains! 
There, month after month, year after year, scourged and 
beaten, young Patrick turned his heart to God. And when he 
escaped from his exile and his slavery, he was already a saint, 
and matured for the great purposes for which God had des- 
tined him. : 

At sixty years of age, again he came. The winds of heaven 
in every breeze favored his coming; they wafted him along out 
into the Western ocean, until he saw the streak of island-green 
and cried out, ‘‘ There is my Innisfail, the Island of Destiny!’ 


He came, he landed in Ireland, the martyred man, with gen- 
tleness and grace upon his lips, with learning in his mind, with 
jurisdiction in his hand. Oh, blessed amongst the hours, 
most blessed amongst the ages of our national existence, when 


the sands of Ireland lovingly clasped his feet! 
—FaTHER BURKE. 


PIO NONO— FEBRUARY 1%, 1878. 


It was in Sinigaglia; at a shrine 

An aged woman knelt and bowed her head; 
Upon her face a sorrow half divine, 

As to herneighbors worshiping she said, 

In mournful accents, ‘‘ The good Pope is dead!’’ 


Then she recalled his gentle ways and face, 
When but an humble priest his flock he fed 
With words of wisdom and exceeding grace, 
And tears fell fast, as tenderly she said, 
To sobbing kindred, ‘‘ The good Pope is dead!’ 


What he had done for comfort of the poor, 
The widow and the orphan, and to spread 

The joy of heavenly love from door to door, 
This she remembered, as with reverent head, 
She still repeated, ‘‘ The good Pope is dead!’’ 


Along the bay the winter sun shone bright, 
And o’er the crisp, cool waters gayly sped 

The lateen sails, like wings of life and light, 
While fervently with heaven her sad voice plead 
For saintly glory for the good Pope dead. 


Above her rose the vast Cathedral dome; 

From niche and vault shone many a sculptured head 
Of Saints who toiled to build a mightier Rome 

Than Cesar knew; unheeding them she said, 

Filled with his presence, ‘‘ The good Pope is dead!’ 


So shall all people say, forgetting strife, 
As o’er the world the mournful tiding spread, 
How well he walked the thorny way of life, 
And o’er the darkest paths the sweetness shed 
Of love and gentleness,—the good Pope dead! 


—F, P. B., in Cincinnati Commercial. 


THE MAIDEN MARTYR. 


A troop of soldiers waited at the door; 

A crowd of people gathered on the street; 
Aloof a little from them sabres gleamed 

And flashed into their faces. Then the door 
Was opened, and two women meekly stepped 
Into the sunshine of the sweet May morn, 
Out of the prison. One was weak and old, 
A woman full of tears and full of woes; 

The other was a maiden in her morn, 

And they were one in name and one in faith. 
Mother and daughter in the bond of Christ, 
That bound them closer than the ties of blood. 


The troop moved on: and down the sunny street 
The people followed, ever falling back 

As in their faces flashed the naked blades. 

But in the midst the women simply went 

As if they two were walking, side by side, 

Up to God’s house on some still Sabbath morn; 
Only, they were not clad for Sabbath-day, 

But as they went about their daily tasks. 

They went to prison, and they went to death 
Upon their Master’s service. . 


On the shore 

The troopers halted; all the shining sands 
Lay bare and glist’ning, for the tide had drawn 
Back to its farthest margin’s weedy mark, © 
And each succeding wave, with flash and curve 
That seemed to mock the sabres on the shore, 
Drew nearer by a hand-breath. ‘It will be 
A long day’s work,’ murmured those murderous men, 
As they slacked rein,—the leaders of the troops F 
Dismounting, and the people pressing near 
To hear the pardon proffered, with the oath 
Renouncing and adjuring part with all 
The persecuted, covenanted folk. 
And both refused the oath! ‘‘ Because,” they said, 
** Unless with Christ’s dear servants we have part, 
We have no part with Him!’ , 

On this they took 
The elder Margaret, and led her out 
Over the sliding sands, the weedy slud 
The pebbly shoals, far out, and fastened her 
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Unto the farthest stake, already reached 
By every rising wave,—and left her there. 
And as the waves crept round her feet she prayed, 
‘* That He would firm uphold her in their midst 
Who holds them in the hollow of His hand.” 
The tide flowed in. And up and down the shore 
There paced the Provost and the Laird of Lag— 
Grim Grierson, with Windram, and with Graham; 
And the rude soldiers, jesting with coarse oaths, 
As in the midst the maiden meekly stood, 
Waiting her doom, delayed, said, ** she would turn 
Before the tide, seek refuge in their arms 
From the chill waves.’’ But ever to her lips 
There came the wondrous words of life and peace: 
“If God be for us, who can be against ?”’ 
‘*Who shall divide us from the love of Christ ?” 
‘‘Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature!’ 
From the crowd 
A woman’s voice cried, a very bitter cry,— 
‘‘O Margaret! My bonnie, bonnie Margaret! 
Gie in, gie in, my bairnie, dinna ye drown, 
Gie in and tak’ the oath?’ 
The tide flowed in; 
And so wore on the sunny afternoon; 
And every fire went out upon the hearth, 
And not a meal was tasted in the town 
That day. And still the tide was flowing in. 
Her mother’s voice yet sounding in her ear, 
They turned young Margaret’s face toward the sea, 
Where something white was floating,—something white 
As the sea-mew that sits upon the wave; 
But as she looked it sank;—then showed again; 
Then disappeared; and round the shore and stake 
The tide stood ankle-keep. 
Then Grierson 
With cursing, vowed that he would wait no more; 
And to the stake a soldier led her down, 
And tied her hands; and round her slender waist 
Too roughly cast the rope, for Windyam came 
And eased it while he whispered in her ear, 
‘* Come, take the test, and ye are free.”” And one 
Cried, ‘‘ Margaret, say but ‘God save the King’!”’ 
‘“*God save the King, of his great grace,’’ she answered, 
But the oath she would not take. 
And still the tide flowed in, 
And drove the people back and silenced them. 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her knees, 
She sang the psalm, ‘‘ To Thee I lift my soul!”’ 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her waist, 
“To Thee, my God, I lift my soul!’’ she sang. 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her throat, 
She sang no more, but lifted up her face, 
And there was glory over all the sky,— 
And there was glory over all the sea,— 
A flood of glory:—and the lifted face 
Swam in it till it bowed beneath the flood, 
And Scotland’s Maiden Martyr went to God! 


THE SHAMROCK. 
(Recitation for St. Patrick’s Day.] 


He who has left his Island home 

Beneath a foreign sky to roam, 

And in a foreign clime unknown, 
How dear he loves the Shamrock! 

When on the feast of Patrick’s Day 

He kneels within the church to pray 

For holy Ireland far away, 

He feels again youth’s genial ray, 
While gazing on the Shamrock. 


My country’s flower, I love it well, 
For every leaf a tale can tell, 
And teach the minstrel’s harp to dwell 

With praise on Lreland’s Shamrock. 
The emblem of a faith divine, 
That good St. Patrick made to shine 
To teach eternal truth sublime, 
And which shall last as long as time 

And long as blooms the Shamrock. 

—The Pilot. 


A LILY IN LENT. 


The Lily would not wait, but full and wide 

Its Easter white displayed in Lententide. 
Mistaken, early Lily! how canst thou,— 

Thy garments choice of praise so show forth now, 
While through a vale of penieence and prayer, 
Fasting and sober-clad, the faithful fare. 


On Sunday in the church the grave, good priest 

The children catechised, from large to least; 

‘* What is the day ?”” “‘Sunday midway in Lent.” 
‘What then is Lent?” “ A Fast,’ they said it meant. 


“ This Sunday, is it Fast or Feast ?”’ Perplext 
They paused ; and so the priest clearly by text 
Set forth how every Sunday of the year 

Is Feast, a day of joy and holy cheer. 


Ah! then, chide not the fearless Lenten flower, 
Timing its glad bloom by no Easter’s hour, 
So fair a type of that therein thou hast, 
Which, Lily of all days, and Feastin Fast, 
No season can affect; which by its own 
Completeness, come whene’er it will, is known. 
E. B. 


— Teachers, everywhere, will you send us the best and 
brightest exercises and entertainments that you have, that are 
not taken from Tuer JouRNAL or Goop TIMES. ‘ 


— Send 15 cents for the February Goop Times, that con- 
tains opinions concerning its work from nearly every State in 
the Union. The March Goop Times will have many things 
suitable for Easter, 
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A RETROSPECT. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


I see her as she stood beside me, 
In the bright autumnal weather, 
When we wandered after woodbine 
On the river bank together. 
There I climbed o’er fences rugged 
For the leaves of crimson hue; 
Mingling Solidago’s sunshine 
With the aster’s azure blue. 
And the little birds sang o’er us, 
Merry notes all free from care; 
Warbling in the hazy woodland, 
Dozing in the dreamy air. 
Then I knew and loved the maiden 
With Cordelia’s gentle voice, 
Uttering with delicious music 
Words that told me of her choice. 
Now, alas! within the forest 
Sunlight lingers yet again; 
Eut nor merry bird nor sunshine 
Cheers my lonely bosom’s pain. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 

FARMINGTON. — The graduation exercises and examination 
of the Normal School, were unusually interesting. Rev. Dr. 
Allen, of Orono, gave an address on Wednesday evening be- 
fore the graduating class; subject, ‘‘ The Characteristics of 
the Successful Teacher.”’? It was an earnest and ofttimes elo- 
quent address, and filled with suggestive thoughts of great 
value to the class. 

Thursday the examination of classes began. The commit- 
tee on education of the Senate and House of Representatives 
was present and took partin the examination. The pupils 
sustained themselves well, showlng very marked individuality, 
and power in their presentation of subjects. The afternoon 
was devoted to the graduating class. The examination in 
school law and in didactics was very satisfactory. The teach- 
ing exercises were as good as they can possibly be under the 
circumstances. But no teaching exercises can be of real value 
unless the class is a class of real children, and the lesson is 
real teaching. Since the model-school, formerly in the normal 
building, was, for some reason, taken out of this building, the 
power of the school in giving a knowledge of methods is crip- 
pled. Indeed no normal school can do even good work in its 
legitimate sphere, and especially in training its pupils in meth- 
ods of primary teaching, unless it has a well-organized model 
school of several grades in immediate connection with it, and 
entirely under the control of the normal school. Without 
such model schools it is difficult to see any reason why normal 
schools should exist. As academies they have no very great 
superiority over other academies. They should be professional 
or nothing, and they cannot be professional in any fair sense 
or measure unless they have such means of giving professional 
training by such model schools. 

The legislative committee addressed the class, expressing 
much satisfaction with the examination and work. The di- 
plomas were conferred on the twelve graduates by State-Super- 
intendent Corthell. In the evening ex-Governor Dingley gave 
a very excellent address on the subject, ‘‘ The Scholar and the 
State.” Is was a clear, well-written, and very interesting pro- 
due tion. Cc. 


— Prof. W. A. Pike, of the State College of Agriculture, 
lectured recently in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the subject of the Russian system of technical 
education. He urged the adoption of this system at the State 
College, and the erection of a suitable building for the purpose. 

— Fifteen new students presented themselves for examina- 
tion for admission to the State College. The freshman class 
now numbers fifty. 

— The collection of apparatus belonging to Hebron Acad- 
emy has been largely increased during fhe past winter. 

— The winter term of Houlton Academy has closed. Whole 
number of scholars during the term, 85; average, 79; closing 
with 72. The average was larger than that of any previous 
winter term, 

— The new high-school building in Deering will be ready for 
occupancy in a few days, with the exception of the upper story, 
Which is to be left unfinished for the present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


mad A class of 21 in the telegraph department of the New 
ampton Commereial College is learning the science of elec- 
‘icity, and the art of making and reading the Morse sig- 
nals. There are located in the village ten offices upon the 
ae line. Each student has the charge of an office stated 
ours each day, thus giving them the practice of sending and 

Teceiving messages, 
PRP ns L. D. Barrrows, D.D., president of the N. H. Con- 
ce Seminary, at Tilton, died at Plymouth, Monday, Feb. 
July ri was a native of Windham, Vt., where he was born 
tua’ 817. Edueated at Tilton and Newbury, Vt., he en- 
the ministry when 18 years of age. He had been pastor 
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of the churches at Keene, Manchester (this State), Lawrence, 
Charlestown, and Lowell (Mass.) He was for three years 
president of the Female College at Pittsburg, Pa. From 1865 

— W. H. Burnham is to teach a high school at Dunbarton. 
to 1871 he was president of the seminary at Tilton, to which 
position he was recalled last fall. He was one of the most 
eminent Methodist divines in New England. 


VERMONT. 


— The interests of education in Vermont are being very ably 
sustained, and, without doubt, materially advanced by our 
schools of all grades, concerning most of which are heard only 
words of commendation and praise. The reports of our nor- 
mal schools are very favorable, showing an increase of num- 
bers and of interest, especially in one or two of them. The 
number of pupils in attendance at the Normal School, Randolph, 


— A. E. Leavenworth, A.M., principal, — was, last fall term, 
one hundred sixty-three, and of these, twenty-three were in the 
second course. The number graduated at the close of the term 
was thirty-six, and the exercises of the occasion were of very 
great interest, as shown by the published report. The school 
at Johnson,—Mr. W. C. Crippen, principal,—is also very favor- 
ably reported. The school at Castleton,—Walter E. Howard, 
A.M., principal,—is doing good work, and richly deserves larger 
patronage than it receives, 

— The continuous and very able service of Hon. Edward 
Conant, State superintendent of education, is, we believe, secur- 
ing for the State most excellent results. In no way is he ex- 
erting influence more surely and efficiently than by the meet- 
ings held by him for a day and an evening in various towns of 
the State. In that way he comes in direct contact with the 
people, thus engaging their attention, and securing their sym- 
pathy and coéperation as he can in no other way. May con- 
tinued and still more eminent success attend him in his work, 
and may his success be largely shared by the teachers of the 
State who sympathize and labor with him. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The anniversary of the birth of Washington, when the 
children were allowed a holiday, was appropriately observed 
by the Boston schools. The exercises throughout the city con- 
sisted of the reading of his farewell address, music, singing, 
declamations, essays, etc. At the Boston Latin School, at 11 
o’clock, there was an excellent celebration, and a large attend- 
ance. The masters and their assistants take this opportunity 
of developing the patriotic spirit in their pupils, and the large 
audience in attendances attest the great success of their efforts. 

— The Butler School at Ayer, under the instruction of Mr. 
C. S. Small, gave a public examination on the 21st, which at- 
tracted over two hundred visitors to the school-room. The 
exercises were intensely interesting, and showed good instruc- 
tion on the part of the principal, and earnest application on 
the part of the pupils. The examination in Physiology was 
both novel and interesting. The whole school gave the anat- 
omy of the human system to a musical accompaniment, point- 
ing to the bones and muscles as the concert recitation pro- 
ceeded. The exercises in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
were illustrated by a very practical use of the apparatus of the 
school. Mr. Small is a wide-awake teacher. 

— Miss Ida M. Oliver, first asssistant in the Swan Sehool, 
Medford, has accepted a call to the Adams School in Boston, 
and Miss Anna Goodwin, of the Craddock Intermediate, has 
been promoted to fill the vacancy in the Swan. Miss Oliver 
leaves behind her an exceptionally brilliant record as a 
teacher, and carries with her to her new field of labor the good 
wishes of hosts of friends, who recognize not only her rare 
ability in her profession*but also her sterling qualities as a 
woman. 

— People are waking up in Worcester, with regard to the 
undue amount of time appropriated to the ‘‘ ornamental ”’ 
branches, to the detriment of the more solid ones; and an in- 
genious estimate gives to music and drawing no less than four 
hours and forty minutes out of the twenty-six study hours of 
the week; while recesses, opening exercises, etc., swell the 
number to eight hours! In the days of our fathers all this 
time, and more, would have been given to the three “ R’s.” 
The average salary of teachers per month is, male $156.21; 
female $64.51. 

— The reports of the visiting committees of Lynn repre- 
sent the schools in good condition. The introduction of draw- 
ing is highly successful, while an order is referred to the music 
committee for the discontinuance of instruction in music in 
the high school. 

— Mt. Holyoke Seminary has received, for the new art gal- 
lery, three casts, — the masque of Juno, bust of Jupiter, and 
Flaxman’s model of the shield of Achilles. The school has 
received two new pianos, one a $1,600 instrument, the other 
costing $600. 

— It cost the city of Providence, for janitor services in her 
schoolhouses last year, $10,673; it cost Fall River, for the same 
time, $10,136. Providence has in her public schools over 
12,000 pupils; Fall River registers less than 900. 

— There are many new pupils at the spring term of the 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


—E. W. Norwood, of the Brimfield High School, lately re- 
ceived, as a gift from the pupils of his school, a fine edition of 
Guizot’s Illustrated Popular History of France, in six vol- 
umes, 

“The aggregate reduction of teachers’ salaries in Boston 
was $82,303, an average of about 7} per cent.” ‘‘ The monthly 
dinner of the Boston Schoolmasters took place at the Parker 
House last week.’’ 

[These two items considered together might awaken, in a 
thoughtful mind, the question as to whether even asemi-annual 
dinner at Parker’s might come within the means of the great 
army of sufferers,—yclept schoolmarms!] 

— The fiftieth annual exhibition of the Chauncy-Hall 
School, at Music Hall, was a brilliant affair, and passed off in 
the usual successful manner. The declamations were unusu- 
ally fine, and immediately preceding the award of the prizes 
the principal, Thomas Cushing, made a stirring address. 

— Amherst has paid $1,256 for a ball-field, but has cut down 
the professors’ salaries ten per cent. 

— J. L. Stoddard’s illustrated lectures upon the History and 
Art of European and Oriental Cities, recently given in West 
Newton, are pronounced the success of the season. 

— Miss Mary Marston, a graduate of Michigan University, 
is at present teacher of Greek in Wellesley College, and Mary 
D. Sheldon is at the head of the Historical department. 

— Andrew Ingraham, the new principal of the Friends 
Academy at New Bedford, has discontinued the reading of the 
Bible in the institution, and reads a poem every morning in- 
stead. 

— The twenty-third concert (third series) at Wellesley Col- 
lege, took place on Feb. 8. The music was all the work of 
American composers. 

— More than one hundred graduates of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary have been, or are now, engaged in foreign 
missionary work. 

— This is the way they do things ‘‘out West’’: Schoolmas- 
ters, go West! The school board of East Aurora manifested a 
desire to retrench a little and requested Mr. Powell to prepare 
a schedule of salaries. This he did, reducing his own and Mr. 
C.’s fifteen per cent., the highest assistants ten per cent., and 
so on, making in all a reduction of $4,200, The board ob- 
jected to the amount, and requested him to raise his schedule 
restoring $600 to the salaries. This he did by dividing the 
amount among the assistants! And this was done A. D. 1877! 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Hon. Rowland Hazard delivered the address at the dedi- 
cation of the Brown University Library. 

— Not a single school in the town of Charlestown owns a 
dictionary. 

— Dr. Turner, of Newport, read a paper before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society last week, on Governor Coddington, 
governor of the Colony from 1638 to 1647. 

— Pawtucket wants three new school-houses this year. 

— Can the publication of sensational and impure literature 
ever be stopped ? To guide children amid such dangers, who 
is sufficient ? 

— The Providence High School and the State Normal School 
will each enter new quarters in September. 

— A soap-stone bed has been unearthed in Johnston. In- 
dian hammers and axes, as well as the stone basins constructed 
in their use, have been discovered. The vein of soap-stone, some 
twenty-five feet wide, is enclosed by slate. Chips of rock con- 
tain copper, silver, and probably gold. A mineral spring in 
the immediate vicinity furnishes a sweet and agreeable drink, 
and possesses medicine qualities. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The boys’ night school at New Haven closed on the 22d. 
When the school opened early in the season there were 89 
scholars in attendance. At the closing session 61 boys were 
present. The average attendance was 49. Nine of the schol- 
ars were present at every session of the school. The teachers 
employed were Miss Mary E. Davis, principal; the Misses Kate 
L. Davis, Helen Potter, and Mary Huntley, assistants; and to 
their untiring and well-directed efforts the marked success of 
the boys’ free evening school is due. The girls’ evening school 
will close this week. 

— The Putnam High School fund received an addition of 
over $60 as the result of the two lectures recently gratuitously 
given by Rev. Messrs. Bronson and Brooks, which addition 
swells the fund to $122. 

— The Stamford High School numbers 51 pupils, of whom 
28 are studying Latin. There are a few Irish Catholics, and 
among them are some of the best pupils. Victor E. Stottlar, 
not of Irish but of German descent, has just come out number 
one in a competitive examination for admission to West Point, 
and received his appointments. He graduated from the high 


school last year. Miss Mary E. Emery, who has been the 
teacher of drawing since vas gar re last, has resigned to take 
a position in a Boston school. She is a teacher of rare worth, 
every inch a lady, and a prize in the school-room. 

— Vernon has 1606 children between the ages of four and 
sixteen years, of whom the East district has 870, and the West 
district, 383. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALASKA.—Two schools, one at Sitka and one at St. Paul, 
have been opened for the benefit of the natives, by Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, under the direction of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, and two others will be started soon. There 
is no law in Alaska, or organization of the people, to carry 6n 
any educational work. The natives are anxious for educa- 
tional privileges. Schools are needed to aid in civilizing the 
25,000 natives, and fit them for self-government. 


Arizona expends $42.41 per capita for the education of her 
children in public schools. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in August next. The schools throughout the 
State are well attended. The annual report of the public 
schools of Little Rock for 1877, gives the number of pupils en- 
rolled as 1,960. The teachers (27), are highly commended by the 
superintendent. He says: ‘‘The past year has been one of 
continuous improvement. Principals and teachers have cheer- 


fully carried out every instruction or order given by the board 
or from his office.’”” Hon. George W. Hill is the State super- 
intendent of schools. 


CALIFoRNIA.—California has 1,184 male, and 1,983 female 
teachers. The male teachers’ salaries average $84 per month, 
and the female $68. A.C. Hinkson, Esq., has been elected 
for the third time city superintendent of Sacramento. 

In San Francisco, A. C. Heister is president of the new 
board of education. F. A. Blackburn, a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, was elected professor of Latin and Greek 
in the Boys’ High School, vice Supt. A. L. Mann. A Latin 
class has been organized in the Girls’ High School. 


District or CoLtumBra.—A good deal of interest is being 
aroused among Southern members of Congress and other lead- 
ing minds of the South in behalf of the education of colored 
children. The outlook in this direction in some parts of the 


South is more hopeful than it has been at any time. The 
Washington Star says there are about 6,000 more children than 
seats in the public schools now. 


Fioripa.—A great effort is being made to establish on a 
firm basis a system of common schools. Hon. W. P. Haisley, 
the superintendent of public instruction, is actively and zeal- 
ously engaged in this work. 


Grorera.—Mrs. J. W. Ballard has a select school of fifty 
girls in Atlanta. Mr. R. C. Sanders is principal of the Hawk- 
insville Academy. The public schools of Greene county are 
under the vigorous management of an active board, and Supt. 
Henry Newton. 

Hon. A. H. Stephens thinks Georgia has made ample pre- 
visions for the absolute necessary education of her growing 
people. The new constitution adds $100,000 to the fund. The 
educational interests of the colored people are as fully and 
as permanently guaranteed now in Georgia as in any State in 
the Union. 

With a regular attendance of over 2,800 scholars, Atlanta, 


boasts more school children than any other city of its size in 
the South, and the schools of both races are very prosperous. 


ILLINOIS.—Bloomington employs all female teachers, from 
superintendent down. 

The cost of tuition per pupil in the Chicago schools, dur- 
ing the past year, was $11.40, against $11.46 for the previous 
year. Superintendent Pickard estimates that 6,000 children in 
the city never go to school. 

The reduction in teachers’ salaries at Chicago during the 


past three years amounts to about $154 each. There are 650 
teachers, whose pay varies from $350 to $650, and about 630 re- 
ceive over $650. 

Illinois has now 23,000 teachers. 


INDIANA. — The report of the State superintendent shows 
the number of white school children in the State to be 683,519; 
colored, 11,187. Increase 15,476; increase in nine years, 101,- 
841. The number enrolled the past year is 491,975 whites, and 
6,751 colored; total, 498,726. The total amount of school 
funds was $8,924,570,24, being an increase of $53,697.91 during 


_the year. The number of school-houses in the State was 


9,476, of which 413 were erected during the year. The num- 
ber of teachers is 13,574, and the average pay per day: Malc® 
in townships, $1.99; in town, $3.09; in cities, $4.11; females in 
townships, $1.75; towns, $1.92; cities, $2.21. The.total valu- 
ation of school property is $11,376,729.88. 

The Indiana State Normal reports 75 per cent. larger attend- 
ance than ever before at this season of the year. 


Iowa.—Seventy-two teachers are employed in the public 
schools of Dubuque. 

The number of pupils in the Clinton public schools, during 
the winter term, 1877, was 1,795; average attendance, 1,500; 
whole enrollment the present winter term, 1,650; average at- 
tendance, 1,584. The present principal is Prof. H. Sabin, re- 
cently elected president of the State Teachers’ Association. 

The leading teachers of Jones county are holding a series of 
educational meetings in the towns of the county this winter. 

Grinnell excludes all scholars from its public schools who 
have not been vaccinated. ‘ 

Mr, EK. R. Free has been appointed principal of Montezuma 


public school; Miss L. J. Varnum and Miss Helen Sherland 
are teachers. 
The teachers of Shelby county have organized an association 
with M. D. Bridgman, president; W. W. Girton, secretary. 
The Iowa State Normal School sent out about forty gradu- 
ates last term, all of whom have been engaged as teachers, 


Kansas. — The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
has decided that Kansas is entitled to 6 per cent. of all the In- 
dian reservations in the State, and the Topeka Commonwealth 
says that the amount realized will be made a part of the per- 


manent school fund. 

There was a decrease of 46 in the number of male teachers 
employed in the Kansas public schools last year, and an in- 
crease of 239 female teachers. The average monthly wages 
paid male teachers was $33.66; female teachers, $27.03. 


Kentucky. — There are 40,000 white qualified voters in 
the State who cannot read, and 50,000 negro voters in the same 
ac eceate equal altogether to one-third the electors of the 
State. 

MicHiGgANn. — On account of ill-health, the Hon. U. P. Col- 
lier, of Battle Creek, who was elected, some time ago, a regent 
of the Michigan State University, has been unable to serve. 
Mr. Collier having failed to qualify, the Governor has ap- 
pointed the Rev. George Duffield, of Lansing, for the full 
term,—eight years from last June. 

The faculty of the University of Michigan has resolved not to 
graduate any student who may on class-day act with disrespect 
toward the faculty. 

Commencement day at the Michigan University has been 
changed from Wednesday to Thursday of the last week in 
June. Wednesday will hereafter be alumni day. 


MinneEsoTA.—Governor Pillsbury, in his annual message, 
says: ‘‘ Among the many resources upon which the people of 
this State may confidently rely in aid of the common pros- 
perity, there is perhaps nothing about which they have a right 
to feel a prouder satisfaction than with the condition and pros- 
pects of their university. To-day our university stands not 
only free from debt, but with an accumulated permanent fund 
of $350,000, while with the lands remaining of the original grant 
and the domain subsequently derived from Congress, the prop- 
erty of the university may be deemed fairly worth $1,000.000.”’ 
The following shows the condition of the common schools: 
Total enrollment, 162,557; number of districts, 3,700; number 
of school-houses, 3,141; aggregate value of property, $2,982,516; 
whole number of teachers, 4,742; amount of permanent school 
fund, $3,378,569. 


NEBRASKA.—The total value of school property in Nebraska, 
as estimated during the past year, is $1,862,385.88. The total 
of school expenditures was $1,027,192,21. There are 3,392 
teachers employed, against 536 in 1870; the average salary of 
male teachers is $35.46 per month, and the average salary of 
female teachers is $31.80. There are 56,774 pupils enrolled in 
the schools. 

L. B. Fifield, Esq., begins the publication of a literary and 
educational journal this month. Much of the noticeable 
thought found in the leading reviews and magazines are given 
in a condensed form, with news and notes of a literary and 
educational character. It will do good. 


New JeRsEY.—Henry B. Pierce, superintendent of New 


Brunswick schools, has recently completed twelve years of ser- 
vice. 

Rev. Dr. C. D. Hartranft, of New Brunswick, has been 
elected professor of Ecclesiastical History in Hartford Theo- 
logical Institute, in place of Professor Childs, resigned, and will 
commence his duties soon. 

It is reported to be uncertain if Professor Young will remain 
at Princeton, and it is further stated that Dartmouth hopes 
that he will occupy his former chair. 


Ounto. — H. N. Carver, of Mecina Normal Schools, and for- 
merly a teacher in the National Normal, at Lebanon, now has 
charge of the classical department of the Northern Indiana 
Normal School at Valparaiso. 

F. M. Hamilton is serving his fifth year as superintendent of 
the public schools of Bucyrus. Mr. Hamilton graduated in 
the classical course of Michigan University, in 1869. 

Six States and fifty-six Ohio counties have been represented 
within the last year, by students, at the State College in Co- 
lumbus. 

John G. Black, of Washington, Guernsey county, has been 
employed to succeed the Hon. J. J. Burnsas superintendent of 
the public schools of St. Clairsville. 

It cost $878 to take the school census in Cleveland, in Sep- 
tember last. 

It is reported that military drill is to be introduced in all the 
higher State educational institutions of Ohio. 

Z. E. Rutan is superintendent of the public schools of Cale- 
donia. 

The total expenditures for public schools last year was $8,036,- 
620.32; 23,003 different teachers were employed, 722,240 pupils 
were enrolled, and 448,100 attended daily. 

The monthly reports of the public schools of Norwalk show 
good educational activity in that city. 


J. C. Hartzer, Esq., superintendent of schools of Newark, 
has issued the 26th annual report, which gives the present 
population of the city as 12,000; of school population between 
6 and 21 years, as 3,523; number of schools, 27; number of 
teachers, 32; average cost of tuition per capita, $12.13; cost 
per capita of pupil in the high school, $26.69. 

The cost of tuition per capita, based upon the daily average 
attendance in the high schools of the following cities of the 


State, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1876, was as follows: 


Zanesville, $32.87; Springfield, $31.74; Steubensville, $31.02; 
Hamilton, $28.25; Akron, $27.86. The comparative rates of 
tuition, per capita, in all the grades, based on the average 
daily attendance up to the same date, in the following cities of 
the State are: in Dayton, $27; Mt. Vernon, $17.97; Zanes- 
ville, $17.93; Columbus, $17.32; Hamilton, $16.60; Sandusky, 
$15.50; Lancaster, $15.04; Springfield, $14.24; Akron, $13.36; 
Mansfield, $13.17; and Newark, $12.13. 


OREGON. — The Willamette University is located at Salem. 
T. M. Gatch, Ph.D., is president, and the institution is in a 


flourishing condition. 


New Mexico.—Gov. 8S. B. Axtell, in his message to the 
Legislative Assembly, suggests the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of education for the territory. He also recommends 
the abolishment of the county boards, school commissioners, 
and that the duties be performed by the county commissioners, 
‘* This will save expense, and probably secure the best men in 
each county. It may also be wise to authorize the county 


commissioners to employ some competent person to act as 
county superintendent of education, and report to the general 
superintendent, should you establish that office. A complete 
census of all the children should also be taken.” 


New Yorx.—The public school expenditures in the State of 
New York last year was $10,976,234.45; the whole number of 
teachers employed, 30,161; number of pupils between 5 and 
21, 1,586,234; and enrollment in the schools, 1,023,715. 

Professor William McLaren, principal of the Glens Falls 
Academy, died suddenly of heart disease in Sandy Hill. 

Mr. William Wood has been reélected president of the board 
of education of New York city; Lawrence D. Kiernan is re- 
elected clerk, and John Davenport, auditor. 

Superintendent of Schools Gilmour reports that, except pos- 
sibly in New York city, the compulsory education law is a dead 
letter all over the State. 

The University of Rochester shows by its twenfy-eighth an- 
nual catalogue a teaching force of 9 professors and 128 students 
in the regular classes. 

The board of education of New York city, finding a surplus 
of $9,000 to its credit, has voted to divide the amount among 
the teachers whose salaries were reduced last year. 

Professor Peck, who is connected with a school in Homer, 
Cortland county, has been fined $250 for severely whipping a 
pupil. At one time the jury stood six in favor of making the 
amount $1,000, and six for $500, 

Miss Kate A. Sanborn has met with remarkable success in 
her Wednesday morning lectures on English literature, deliv- 
ered in Dr. Crosby’s church in New York city. Miss Sanborn 
is adaughter of Professor Sanborn, the veteran professor of 
belles-lettres at Dartmouth CoHege. 

The Delaware Literary Institute is located at Franklin, four 
miles from Otego Station, on the Albany and Susquehanna 
railroad. The Institute occupies three buildings, known as 
Ladies’ Hall, Chapel Hall, and Stone Hall. Charles A. Verrill, 
A.M., is the principal, and the institution is in a highly pros- 
perous condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The late report of Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Supt. of Penn., states the numbers of school districts in 
the State to be 2,145, and the schools 17,783. The superin- 
tendents number 90, and the teachers 20,652. The number of 
pupils reached 907,412. The total amount expended during 
the year for educational purposes was $8,964,036.14, of which 
the State contributed $1,000,000; and the value of school prop- 
erty is estimated at $25,460,761.75, The increase in the num- 
ber of schools was 619, and of teachers 460. The average sal- 
aries of male teachers was $37 and $38 per month, and of 
females $30 and $32. 

The salaries of the Philadelphia teachers have been reduced 
ten per cent., making a saving of $126,374 per year. 

The State has ten Normal schools in operation, under the 
act of 1857, in addition to the one in Philadelphia, supported 


by the city. The attendance at the State schools, the past 
year, not counting pupils in the model schools, was 2,770. 
The value of their buildings and other property is estimated at 
$1,200,000. 


TENNESSEE.—The constitution, as amended in 1870, has the 
following sentence at the close of the Education section: ‘‘ No 


school established or aided under this section shall allow 
white and negro children to be received as scholars together in 
the same school.”’ 


Virernta.—Mr. McCormick, of Chicago, has offered to give 
the magnificent telescope made by Alvan Clark, and which he 


bought for the Chicago University, to Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, provided the institution will raise funds 
to equip and maintain it. 


Wisconsin. — An organization, to be called ‘‘ The Home 
Education Society,’’ is proposed in Milwaukee. It is to re- 
semble in its work the Boston Society for the Eneouragement 
of Study, amdsis to benefit those young men and women who 
have left school and desire to continue intellectual work. 

Ex-Governor C. C. Washburn has given his fine estate at 
Edgewood to the State, to be used as an industrial school 
for girls. 

Professor Searing returns, at the close of his term as State 


superintendent, to his old position in Milton College, as pro- 
fessor of Greek Language and Literature. 


The students of Milton College are organizing a stock com- 
pany for the purpose of publishing a college paper. ; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GroGRAPHy. B 
LEMENT Gelkie, LL.D. F.R.S., Murchison professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, 
and director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. Illus- 
trated with wood-cuts and ten plates. London and New 
York: MacMillan & Co.; 1877. 

The study of physical geography is one of the most interest- 
ing and important branches of education. The most practi- 
cal manner of treating it is that by which the faculties of ob- 
servation are exercised, the inductive powers cultivated, and the 
imagination stimulated to its highest activity. This object is 
secured by directing the attention of the child to the daily 
phenomena of nature, which establishes habits of observation, 
and awakens thought and inquiry. In this way the flow of 
the brook, the outlines of rocks, the shifting of the sands by 
the winds, the crystals of snow and hail, the pools of muddy 
water near the door and by the roadside, may be made object- 
lessons by which the grandest laws of nature may be taught. 
To teach by this method, however, requires most thorough 
knowledge of the subject in its infinite varieties of presenta- 
tion and illustration. Acting on the theory of inductive-teach- 
ing, the author has prepared this volume for the use of pupils 
in our schools, and discusses the subjects of this science or- 
dinarily introduced, in a most practical and interesting man- 
ner. The author’s studies are fresh, and treat of the latest 
discoveries in the physical features of the earth, in a style at 
once instructive and attractive. 

We wish to call attention to the chapters on the Air, the 
Sea, and the lessons on the Waters of the Lands, both liquid and 
frozen. The chapter on Life, which treats of the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals, is thoughtful and suggest- 
ive. We recognize in the author the Christian scholar who 
would lead the pupil through a deeper insight into the harmony 
and beauty of creation, to a profounder reverence and faith in 
Him who made and upholds it. 


EL VAUGHN. By the author of The Lamplighter. New 
a Albert Cogswell. Price $1.50. 


This volume is one of the works of fiction which is worthy 
to be kept before the public. It originally appeared more than 
twenty years ago, and was published by John P. Jewett, the 
well-remembered publisher of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and has 
run through many editions, until its sale has reached over 
twenty-two thousand copies. Mr. Cogswell having secured 
the plates, is furnishing the present generation of readers with 
aneat and tasty edition. Its tone and influence is healthy, 
and we trust it will meet with such a demand as its merits 
richly deserve. 


THE PRIMARY NORMAL SPELLER; or, First Lessons in the 
Art of Writing Words. Designed to teach Spelling My an 
Improved Method. By A. G. Beecher. New York: Clark 
& Maynard. Price for introduction, 20 cents. 


This attractive little book opens with easy lessons that are 
new and novel, by means of which the pupils are taught to 
form script letters, 1md enabled to write legibly. The author 
has prepared this as the result of his experience in teaching 
spelling. He takes the ground that the main design of a spell- 
ing book is to furnish a preparation that shall enable the pupil 
to spell correctly when he writes, and that the ability to write 
words is really the true end to be sought, and that the art can 
only be acquired by practice. He claims, also, that ‘“‘ the 
methods and lessons of this book will be found to {excel in 
awakening interest and securing effort; they will do much to 
make good spelling a habit; will supplement instruction in 
penmanship with much and needed practice; will greatly 
hasten the learner’s progress in the art of writing words, and 
in reading them too. They will be of much value as language- 
lessons and exercises in composition; and will also teach the 
pupil to read readily the writing of others. 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful, and the book 
should attract the attention of all primary teachers. T. T. 
Bailey, New-England agent, 23 Franklin street, Boston. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGARITHMS: with Tables 
of the Logarithms of Numbers and Trigonometrical Func- 
lions. By Webster Wells, S.B., instructor in Mathematics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Pp. 100. 
Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co.; 1878. 


We have, in this volume, in addition to the usual logarithmic 
tables, a more complete exposition of the theory of logarithms 
than usually accompanies stich tables. This will make it val- 
uable as a text-book, while it is in a convenient form for use 
by engineers and others who have occasion to use logarithms. 


Besides this, a sufficient number and variety of examples in| 


the use of logarithms will be found, to make the student famil- 
iar with such work. It is a book that every teacher of math- 
ematics will want, whether he uses it as a text-book or not. 


The addition of a traverse table would make it more valuable 
to the engineer, 


Howe INTERIORS. By E. C. Gardner, author of Homes, and 
con to Make Them ; Illustrated Homes, etc. Witlrillustra- 
ns. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. Price $1.50. 


This well-Known author has done signa) service in making 
Suggestions in the art of decorating and making tasteful and 
rtistic American homes; and this volume, like its predeces- 


sors by the same author, is a contribution of great practical 
value. The desire to make home attractive by means of “ In- 
terior Decorations” is a laudable one. Under the form of 
*‘ Leaves from an Architect’s Diary,” the writer gives his ideas 
of “ Paper-Hangings,” ‘‘ Walls, Floors, and Blinds,” ‘ Wood 
vs. Paint,” Wall-Painting,” and Paper-Hangings,”’ ‘‘ Doors 
and Screens,’’ Casings, Caps, and Screens,” ‘Stairways and 
Tiles,’ ‘ Fire-places and Big Windows,” ** Renovating Old 
Houses,” various decorations and furnishings, and concludes 
by way of appendix, “‘ How John’s House was Painted.” 
Just enough of cosy domestic conversation is introduced to 
lend interest to the “‘ household drama,’’ and make the sug- 
gestions blend with the taste and culture of the family. It 
is a book designed to do much good, and is pleasant reading. 
The illustrations are numerous, and well adapted to their pur- 
pose. It is a volume that should find its way into every good 
home. 


THE CycLopzpiA oF BroGrapuy. A Record of the Lives of 
Eminent Persons. By Parke Godwin. New edition, with 
a Supplement, brought down to August, 1877. 182 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1878. 


The first edition of this valuable work was prepared by Mr. 
Godwin in 1851, and is now revised with a supplement to 1877. 
In his preface to the first edition, Mr. Godwin claimed for his 
work, ‘‘the compactness of Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, 
with greater comprehensiveness and more fidelity to the sym- 
pathies and principles of the American people.” To teachers, 
students, editors, and business men, this volume is superior in 
value for its fullness of subjects, its brevity in treating them, 
and the accuracy of its details. Mr. Godwin’s scholarship and 
reading appear in the wide range of matter condensed into 
this wonderful volume of 1,200 pages, 12mo. Under each sub- 
ject is presented the most important facts of his life, and all 
who are familiar with the first edition will know how to prize 
the 400 added pages of material, fresh, and full as the general 
scope of the work will allow. Such a hand-book should be on 
the shelves of every first-class library, and educators whose 
funds are small will find it possible to afford this aid to their 
studies. It is to us a daily help in our constant reference to 
the men and events which have formed the currents of uni- 
versal history. Teachers can not afford to be without such 
works. 


LAW FOR THE MAsseEs: for Every-day Use. By Truman 
Hastings, Esq., Counsellor, ete. Cleveland, Ohio: W. F. 
Schneider, 214-220 Woodland avenue. $1.25. 


This 12mo volume of 272 pages had its origin in a course of 
leetures delivered before several senior classes in the Western 
Reserve College, Ohio. It is now published with the hope 
that it may promote a more general acquaintance with ele- 
mentary law among the people. While it claims to contain 
nothing new or original, the writer has done a valuable ser- 
vice for the people in condensing the important principles 
which rule in civil affairs within a small compass, and thus 
make them easy of access by the masses. 

It is a favorite theory of ours that the principles of Common 
Law should be taught in our common schools, in order that 
our older pupils, before leaving school, may have a clear idea 
of the methods and practices which obtain in business circles. 
Nothing would tend to establish honor and justice among men, 
so much as the instruction of youth in the elementary knowl- 
edge of jurisprudence. Our teachers should be well read in 
the principles of law and just action among men, and in a day 
when no one is excused through a plea of ignorance of law, 
from its infraction, it is but just that all should be made famil- 
iar with the science which underlies all conduct of men in 
the affairs of civil and social life. 

The work before us is ably written, and will make an excel- 
lent text-book for our higher schools and colleges. Teachers 
of all grades will do well to have such acompend for ready 
reference and study. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY OF EVENTS. Statis- 
tical, Financial, and Political, for the year 1878. Edited b 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. New Yor 
and Washington: American News Co. 

The volume before us supplies a want long felt for a com- 
pact and comprehensive reference-book, giving the statistics of 
all nations, and especially of the United States at the latest 
date. Its chief value consists in the fact that it is devoted 
almost exclusively to our own country, and contains valuable 
matter for teachers of schools as well as the general public. 
The author has had access to the documents of the United 
States Bureaus, which are rich in statistics of the greatest 
value, but so widely scattered that they are of little use to 
the public. His object has been to glean the most important 
and practically useful facts out of the multitudinous reports 
concerning Public Lands, Finances, Post-offices, Tariff and 
Internal Revenue, Currency, Patent Office and Pension Bu- 
reaus, Commerce and Navigation, the Army and Navy, Educa- 
tional Bureau, and the Statistics of the Census. In a volume 
of so great extent, embracing nearly half a million of figures 
to be verified, errors are unavoidable; but the editor hopes 
that they have been reduced to a minimum. Much space is 
devoted to financial topics, including coinage, currency, rev- 
enue, expenditure, public debts, taxation, etc., which will 
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prove of great value and interest atatime when questions 
of economic science are occupying the attention of the people. 
A chapter is devoted to the capital of the United States; an- 
other to the electoral system of choosing a president; one to 
free homesteads of the public lands; another to the curiosities 
of statistics; another to the history of strikes, past and present; 
followed by statistics relating to votes of presidential elections, 
imports and exports of the United States, expenditures of the 
government, manufactures and commerce, tables of popula- 
tion of cities, coinage of the United States, railroads, schools 
of medicine, the judiciary and executive of the several States, 


municipal debts, shipping, postal regulations, armies, ete. We 
regard this work as one of special value on account of its reli- 
able authorship, and the sources from whence its information 
is obtained, and great credit is due to Mr. Spofford for his in- 
dustry and zeal in preparing so valuable a work for the Amer- 
ican people. It contains 420 octavo pages, and but few books 
that have ever been issued in this country contain such a vari- 
ety and amount of interesting information. 


THE ADDRESSES AND JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS of the 
National Educational Association, Session of the year 1877, 
held at Louisville, Ky. 


This volume is the largest and most interesting of those 
issued by the Association, and is a valuable addition to the 
pedagogical literature of America. Among the papers printed 
in full, of greatest value are the following: The Place of Eng- 
lish in the Higher Education, by A. B. Stark; Some Reasons 
why Drawing Should be Taught in the Public Schools, by L. 
S. Thompson; The Class System, by Noah Porter; Normal 
Schools, by Louis Soldan; Range of Limits of Normal School 
Work, by E. C. Hewitt; The English Language in Elementary 
Schools, by Zalmon Richards; The Kindergarten, by John 
Kraus; The Mission of Women in Kindergarten, by Maria 
Kraus-Boelte; Relations of the Common School to Industrial 


Education, by 8S. R. Thompson; The Russian System of 
Mechanical Art Education, by J. D. Runkle; and The Rela- 
tions of Manual Labor to Technological Training, by C. O. 
Thompson, 

Single volumes, sent postpaid, $2.00; five volumes, or more, 
at expense of purchaser, each volume $1.25. Only 1,000 copies 
have been printed, Address W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio; or 
the treasurer, J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D.C, 


— Henry Holt &Co., New York, have in active preparation 
Auerbach’s Landolin, translated by Miss Annie B. Irish, trans- 
lator to the Department of State at Washington, D.C. The 
story is said to be in Auerbach’s best and earlier style, and ex- 
tremely entertaining. An enthusiastic reader reported to the 
publishers, ‘‘It is Auerbach’s old self.’”” The same house have 
concluded to add Lewes’ book on Actors and Acting to their 
popular Amateur Series. There will be an index prepared ex- 
pressly for the American edition. 


LETTERS CONCERNING OUR PREMIUM. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Tuos. W. BICKNELL,—Sir :—I received the Dictionary last 
evening, and am more than pleased with it, and amply com- 
pensated for my efforts, which were not arduous. I do not 
realize that I have earned it. It seems like a present, and I 
think your plan is just the one to lengthen your list of sub- 


scribers. This is the first time I ever attempted any thing of 
the kind. I know no other premium would have induced me 
to undertake what has always seemed to me a disagreeable task. 
The merits of your publications are such and so well known 
that no persuasion was necessary to obtain subscribers. I 
know of two ladies who are working to secure the Dictionary, 
and I have no doubt they will succeed. I did not show either 
ublication ; those who were not acquainted with their merits, 
had confidence in my recommendation. All I know about the 
PRIMARY TEACHER was that every teacher who took it was 
very much pleased with it, and considered it very helpful in 
their especial work, which was enough praise. What more 
was needed? 
It seems to me that THE JOURNAL and TEACHER will do, 


and are doing a good work, and are much needed. I shall not 
fail to speak a good word for either. 
Lowell, Feb. 5, 1878. Yours, E. M. Wuilre. 


Mr. THomAs W. BYCKNELL,—Dear Sir :—I received by ex- 
press your copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary in good 
condition, and beautiful style, for which you have my sincerest 
thanks. Although I paid one-third of each subscription I 
sent you, I feel that you are giving too much for all the labor 
it cost me. The opportunity you offered so many teachers of 
so easily obtaining this invaluable book, will doubtless call 


forth many a feeling and expression of gratitude toward you. 
Many a school will be taught better, and many a school-teacher 
made wiser and happier by your generous plan. 

As I have heretofore stated to you, as long as THE JOURNAL 
maintains its present high standing, I shall esteem it a duty 
and a pleasure to extend its circulation. I have ten teachers 
under my charge, and at least six of them, besides myself, 
take THE JOURNAL, and two or three take the PRIMARY 
TEACHER. While you are getting up so many and such ex- 
cellent papers for teachers, can you not get up something that 
will reach the eyes, and ears, and hearts of parents and mem- 
bers of school-boards ? So many of the finest suggestions in 
regard to methods and needs of improving our schools are, in 
a great measure, lost, because they only come to the eyes of 
teachers, who are unable to do any thing because of the igno- 
rance, prejudice, and stinginess of the patrons of the sciicols. 

Yours respectfully, C. C. DoveLass. 
Leetonia, Columbus County, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1878. 
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. LITERARY NOTES. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue soon a 
compact but comprehensive history of Latin 
literature, by Dr. Leonard Schmidt, included 
in about three hundred pages. 

— Behaving, a book of girls’ etiquette, by 
Shirley Dare, author of the Ugly Girl Papers, 
has proved such a favorite that it is now run- 
ning in a second edition. 

— Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will add Gebun- 
den (the Bound), by G. Wichert, to their series 
of novels by foreign authors. 

— Auerbach’s new novel, Landoline, is a 


story of German village life, which finds its} wark 


motive in the development of remorse in the 
central figure, whose name gives the title to the 
book,—a man guilty of homicide, but acquitted 
on his trial for murder. It will be published 
by Henry Holt. 

— Mr. Anthony Trollope is about to publish 
two large quarto volumes of his observations in 
South Africa. 

— In reply to the charges that the articles on 
Catholic subjects in the new edition of Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia were colored with Jesuitism, 
the publishers present the certificate of Rev. 
Dr. Conant, of Brooklyn, that they were sub- 
mitted to his revision, and received his ap- 
proval. 

— Dean Ramsay’s sharp, genial, and ‘‘ canny”’ 
book of Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character is to be republished from the last 
oo ana edition, by R. Worthington, of New 

ork. 

— The centennary of Voltaire’s birth, which 
occurs on May 30, is to be celebrated by the 
publication of a cheap edition of all his works, 
and a representation of his plays in the Paris 
theaters. 

— The next volume of the ‘“‘ Cobweb Series,”’ 
by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, will be Dosin, a 
Russian story by a French authoress, who as- 
sumes the name of Henry Neville. 

— Cassell, Petter & Galpin will publish at an 
early date, Armenia, and the Campaign of 1877, 
by C. B. Norman, late special correspondent of 
the London Times, which is expected to give 
much information concerning a little-known 
country. 

— President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, is 
the editor of a new edition of Finney’s Theol- 
ogy, which will be issued soon by E. J. Good- 
rich, of Oberlin. The book has long been rec- 
ognized as valuable for theological students. 

— One of the successful books of the season 
is Mr. George Stewart’s Evenings in the Li- 
brary, published at St. John, N. B. It is a col- 
lection of sketches of Carlyle, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, Howells, Lowell, 
Bryant, and Aldrich, whien were first published 
in Belford’s Magazine. 

— Lee & Shepard are about to publish A 
Consul Abroad, by Prof. Monti; and The Fall of 
Damascus, by a gentleman now residing in 
Washington, treating of the rise of Mahometan 
power and the fall of Damascus from the grasp 
of the old Roman dominion to the conquering 
hand of the new religious power. These two 
books will probably appear in April. In abouta 
month the house will send out Rothwell, anew 
story by the author of That Husband of Mine. 

— Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have in press 
Prof. Blackie’s Natural History of Atheism. 


CuieFr JUSTICE CHASE says: ‘‘ Mount Union 
is among the best, cheapest, and most progres- 
sive of American Colleges, rendering a thorough 
education in any Department accessible to all.’’ 
Great improvements lately made, new build- 


ings under way. ‘The College year of Spring, 
Summer, and Fall Terms, beginning last Tues- 
day in February, May, and August each year, 
enables students of either sex to earn expenses 
by teaching Winters, without losing time. Dif- 
ferent students last year, 852; in 31 years, 
15,648 ; property worth $537,869, benefiting 
students. or new catalogue, address Pres. 
Hartshorn, LL.D., Alliance, Ohio. 159 a 


Happy for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been di drugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOO 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
rravE (JOSEPH G/LLOTT'S, 


WARRANTED. 


or descriptive 
name and des- 
ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


— AND — 


United States Mail Route. 


The attention of the travel pene is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT, 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands conf at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in a 
foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches indepth. All 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 

e and substantial, are at the same time models of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAPETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and lib- 

eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 

the utility only of an improvement, and not its cost, has 

_— = uestion of consideration. Among many may 
not 


Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 


road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


Prom New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points. 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns. 


FRANK THOMSON L. P. FARMER 
General Manager. Gen’'l Passenger ‘Agent. 
C. 8S. HALDEMAN, N. E. Agent, 


203 and 205 Washington St., Boston, (M) 159 h 


Any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. Cc 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of 
Books carefully executed. 6 upon 


Tortoise Shell 


SEWELRY. This cut is a facsimile 
by of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
fan) Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
im Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. for 
Catalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDR & 
, Northboro, Mass. 

Store: 


Retail 
gui 156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &c. 
PDINCKNEY'S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 

educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES, 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the gg Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, A the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev, W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GreGory, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For oteheene, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the Prest., I, W. ANDREWS. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PREPARATORY. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 
ools, and Business. Address G. H. CoFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


IARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each res Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rey. N. FELLOwsS, A.M., Principal. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Woe hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
ress x. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 

dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 

ddress W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE ANR POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students, Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
ee of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDg, Principal. 54 zz 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


sy SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
‘0 


or Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestFIELD, MAs3. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Norma!,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO, GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zs 


‘fj ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 257TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Téachers 


Mie WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and unds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


reopens Oct. 2d. ‘ree Lee; every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M., at Educational and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized my Be = the States in the Union, 
ncipal. 12 


HrrAM ORcuTT, A.M., 


IELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BRGAN SEPT. 6. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 106 zz 


éScripTIVE, 


mailed FREE to 
all applicants. It con- 
tains colored plate, 500 engravings, 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. AddressW. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y¥, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. S. SPAULDING, Prince. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLURE, Ph.D., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Wellendowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. E>warps, D.D., Princ. 8222 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

~R.1._ New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & GorrF, Principals. 130 


(7 Boarding SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
0 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRrEsT ,Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
rincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


ed YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
7 Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
Boys for Sollegs or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


D. M, FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich, 
Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CURE also 


yspepsia, Paralysis, Bheumatisem, Epi- 
lepsy, steria, Weak Lungs, Nervous De- 
bility, eakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 


potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; an 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
Address (and give the name of this ony 
H. M. MALOY., 


152 tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with th ction in 
class or private. Address 


Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A.M. | ton 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y- 
widely tor and Tichnow of 

cele or ess 
e. Catalogue free. 155 22 
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Publisduere. 


Publisherd. 


Publishers. 


Agents Wanted. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

l’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
ae Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell's Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 

oi ies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half 
ustabove price. 104 zz 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 


_ J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS 
Secretary. | Agent. 


ill 23 Franklin Street. ZZ 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 

Smith's Manual of Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

ilson’s Political Economy, 

Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 

Analysis, 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, . 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Keader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid a receipt of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 zz 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 
The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


Price by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS AnD SENTENCES, 50 cents, All denomi- 


nations Postage oe at par. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
159 Springfield, Mass. 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Moaday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important od om | Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Church; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 pee $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. 1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Kducational and Foreign Book Store, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
MILAN, TURIN, &c. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; r, 50 cts. 

Tenderand True. i6mo. $1.25.’ 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 

His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The Crows Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
. 80 cents, 


The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
_ Send for Catalogue. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nor PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 zz, 134% BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
Broome Street, New York, 


eat HOUDIN’S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
Become a Wizard. By Robert Hoadin’ 


PARIS, 
RID, 


149 zz 


Trans- 


and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 


‘| of 60 cents, and a fu 


_| Blanks, 7 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song - Sheaf, 


A new collection of Voca Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail .......... Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 


Sample by Mail ........... Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully grated in 
style, and containing 16 handsome, well-fil es, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50cents 
a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
for a 3-cent stamp. Address JOHIN J. SHOREY, 
36 Bromiield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only, Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis é ‘ 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 154 2z 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arranged for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional.words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, gt $1.50. 
White’s Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘*‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew a 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. M11., cloth, 
Dropepeia and its Kindred Diseases. By 
Ir. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Home. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s John«on’« Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a New 
EpITIon of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Double Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by 
various teachers, and those made necessary to keep this 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 


For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its pop- 
ularity, while rival works have been actively and ener- 
getica ly pushed, through agents, attests the hold Ful- 
ton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon the good opin- 
ion of educators. . 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues, 

Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the receipt 

set of Blanks upon the receipt of 


45 


Retai i of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 


cents. Hi. B. NEVES CO., Publishers, 
150 tf TROY, N. Y. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Kllustrated Papers, 
Commentaries, Question Books, 
—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


146 tf 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 ets.; No. 2,4. cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address THOMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawley 


thor of “ Modern M: ” 
and cuts, agic.” Tilustrated 


Large 12imo, cloth, $2.50, 


. 


» Boston. ‘ 155 2% 


EVERY HORSEMAN SHOULD BUY 
BOUCHER’S 


NEW METHOD OF 


HORSEMANSHIP, 


CONTAINING 


Fall and Explicit Instructions for Breaking 
and Training Horses; 


Embracing how to subdue vicious horses, and make 
them come at your call ; how to counteract stiffness of 
the head and neck, giving to the horse a splendid a 
a fluxions of the jaw, making him obedient 
he slightest touch; mouthing and biting, walking, back- 
ing, etc.; hints on starting, trotting, leaping, galloping, 
use of the spurs, etc. 
Invaluable to the equestrian, showing by new means 
how to obtain a _— seat, and become a good rider, etc. 
No work has thrown so much light upon horse educa- 
tion, and no other method has taught such simple and 
sure means. Horsemen understanding this method have 
develo) much more quickly the natural capabil- 
ities of the horse, rendering him, after a few weeks’ 
training, obedient to the lightest touch of hand or heel. 


12mo, fully illustrated; price $1.00 Sent free by mail 
on receipt of price. Address 


ALBERT COGSWELL, Publisher, 
155d eow Box 3788, 139 Kighth St., New York. 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 


House and Sign Painter, 


No.7 Avon Street, 
COR. WASHINGTON. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


CAUTION.—BewWare of worthless imitations, Every 
Pen is siamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
PERRY & CoO. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams 


London. 
t., New York. 


DAs, 
FL 


x, 
The AGE, de. 
Best Known. EstaB LISHED, 1824. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


mess 
3 
= 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESs is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


Apparatus for Projection. 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern, 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 
Send for Catalogues. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


120 (4M) 


WANTED—4 all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
rticulars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


Teachers and. Scholars 
Can dispose of their s time to t oeremieg>, 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD ENCYCLOP BIA 
OF WONDERS anp CURIOSITIES, NATURE Anp 
ART, LITERATURE anp SCIENCE. 1200 es 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or aod 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 

ENRY 8. ALLEN, 


157 eow 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 


THE HIDDEN HAND! 


END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
BISMARCK » His Private Letters and Per- 
s sonal Memoranda, wiih the Au- 
thentic Story of what he has been doing in Europe. 
** A very romance of diplomacy and war.” Historical 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor. Profusely Illus- 
trated. SPECIAL TERMS given to Canvassers to push 
this live book NOW, Send for Circular. 
157d =FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


WANTED TO SELL 


RINK 


THE CURSE AND THE CURE 


By the veteran author, T.S. ARTHUR. A bovk to 
startle the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, 
soul, home ety, etc. Unfolds the work of Jnebriate 
Asylums, Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc., etc. Onl 
$: - Its sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wi 
2000 Lllustrations, t reduced 35 per cent.! 
Send for terms. HUBB BROS., Pubs., 309 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 


10,000 AGENTS 


CTRONGE 


A. H, ANDREWS & 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


Dustless”’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘“ Dustless’’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
(a Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and | rates. 
158 tf 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


The best invention ever made to prevent neise in the 


School-room, Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: prevents not only all noise, but rerre pearets, 
base-boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to 
fit up their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. 
PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., apsee- 
ZL 


ton Centre, Mass. 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
elocutionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its 5 pegs and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 

“We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and 
bind the numbers, for so valuable a collection of liter- 
ature it would be difficult to procure elsewhere.”’ 

—Aubnrn Citizen. 

Hence the value ofa journal like the Atheneum. At 
a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of gen- 
uine poetry may be .”'"—Baltimore Elocutionist. 

«Its selections evince taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little 
to be desired.” —College Herald, Univ. at Lewisburg, Pa. 

“ The original poetry is excellent.”"—The Argosy, Mt. 
Alliston Weeleyon College and Academy, Sackville, N.B. 
“ This magazine should be in the ion of ev 
teacher and scholar in the United States.”—Jnd - 
ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 

Price of subscription, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. Specimen number sent free of tage on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. Address THE ATHENEUM 
Springfield, iu. 
ie Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions ma with any number. Back 
numbers always to on application. 148 tf 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
10 cents, pose. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


? 5 FASHIONABLE.CARDS, no two alike, 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


ERS. Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
READ by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
Rickoff, of Clevelend, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price, 
If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and 
sen! for these. Already adopted for the State of Minn. 

fORY Elewentary; New American; History of 
HI » the World; Willird’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History, &. 


LANGUAGE, Composition; Rhetoric; 


Primers of Literature, Philology, tudies in Bryant; 
Me nory Gems, &c. 


FOG R APHY. Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition; 
G Primary, Intermediate, sical; 
Pri nerof Geography ; Outline maps; Map~lrawing cards. 

te Leuling Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Catalogues free. 
}, E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 


117 State St., Chicago, 1, 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Great Success! 
THE 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 


ALso, PARTs 2 AND 3, BounD TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 

The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
over 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 1877. 
THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST 

&@ Send for Special Circulars about them. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s Freuch Courxe; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in Engiish; 
Hiutchixon’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Mea derson’s Test-Words in Eug. Orthog., &c. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene's Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Libera! terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agext, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 30 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


35 Bromfie!d St., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT, 
Book of Logarithms, 


With Practical Applications. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA DELVALA. 
Desire to call the attention of Teachers to 
Wil-eon’« Elementary Algebra. Prive $1.25. 
The present work is the result of an effort to produce 
an Element«ry Algebra suited to the wants of classe« 
commencing toe sta®y. It has been prepared by one 
who for yetrs has felt the need of just such a book, anid 
as the fruit of long experience in the school-room. We 
believe this to be the beat work for beginners that has 
yet been published, 159 a 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 
Primary .. ......-.% The five hooks to Teachers 
Common School.. 1.50)for examination for $5.50; 


30 ets. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in- 
cluded, (by mail 35 cents) ; or $1.00 


per 100, mail $1.20). WARD & 
GAY Devonshire St., Boston. 


Correspondence 
CARDS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . 75 cts, 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 6 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Tlustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. [lus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Tus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. 16mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


READY, 


WHITNEY 'S German_Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 


HENRY HOLT & 25 BOND-ST., Y, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchei Guide to 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 


{Swinton’s Geographies ; 


Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS,” 


Elocution Simplified. 
With an Appendix on Lisping, Stammering, Stutteri 
A Companion to “ Baker’s Reading Club.” 
By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 
Cloth. 50 cts. 
“It seems to be an epitome of the science of elocn- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.”—Vox Populi (Lowell). 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


3S1 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 
Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 

D. O. MEARS, With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Muxiey & Martin’« Elem. Biology, 2. 
KRoxcoe’s Lexsonsin Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Soues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemixtry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Eiemeutary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Kiem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


1HOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 

In 4 series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 
History of England. 

By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 

From the eonene ot the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ...... $1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Patierson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General Agent, 
1552z A. 8S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvucationaAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
goneee supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


and science. 
Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 

and families. Animals and plants represented in their 

natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
ns. 


Prang’s American Chreomes. 155 zz 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’TT. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


New-England Educational Agency 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
elter’s Arithmetics 
Ceooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 

GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 

@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 

Patterson's Spellers. 

Ceolton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s Engli«h Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 

Hooker’« New 

Alden’« Science of Government. 

Miaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 

Moral Philexophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zw 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, New York, 


books by subscription: 

Our First Handred Vears. | vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Bound the World. 606 pp. 1000Illus., 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. pp. 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Jeans, By Rev. C.F. DEEMS. 8vo0, 700 pp. II1., 4.00 
Kn the Homes of the Presidents. From 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


WRUNG | 


R, 5f 180 Devonshire St. 4 


remarkable favor from the best classical teac 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S comet l; and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 


dealers throughout the country. 


Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following | ———~_— 


Campbell's Concise History 
Edwards 


Publishers. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical KReaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Improved School Becerds. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A, Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Peumanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Baton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic. 
Bradbury’s Elements of Algebra, 
Bradbury’s Ele. of Geometry & Trigonem., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, , 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable 
School with terms for introduction, sent on ap- 
plication. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnusten & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serics. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLERVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 Latin Primer, 65 cts. 


Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. ™ 


Thix« Series of Latin bas been, winning 
ers of the 


ts of both Europe and America. 


forwarded upon receipt of the above 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


&~ For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
(4) 1551 


Specimen copies for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction, will be 


FelLecric 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 
The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 


Harvey's Readers 
White's Arithmetics 
Harvey's Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s U. $. History 
Thalheimer’s Histories 
Norton’s Philosophy 
Brown's Physiology Ete. 


A full line of New and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New England Agent, 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Woreester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths,; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill’s Geometries: Ettot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hiat 3 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History the 8.; 
the U. 8.; 
Hitetory 


Outlines of E 


Correspondence solicited, 
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Cou atiag-houxe... 3.09) but only in reply to requests 
q Lectures $1.0). Key 2.90 accompanied by the money. 1 
H Special terms for introduction. 114 zz | 
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